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= « The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. Weare the jailers and con- 
| stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
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ry Tee af they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
put Ho oples will be sent to one address for Tex and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
Mig F payment be made in advance. iam ‘aiding, other Sate a SAOTNG On. es ae 
‘ se sy} remittances are to be made, and all letters yoke, On this cubject, OUR, FATHERS, IN 


FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THE 
micut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Witt Ettery Cuannrno. 
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, 1am ’ | prosper under a social equality with them, is de-; much opposed to the true interests of England and , lifearound him. Though he be an interesting spec- ‘in, is guilty of a grave offence against the majesty | this Constitution, manufactured by Democratic 
Q iy [ Ii () l i () N S - | fonstrated ; and the popular error, that the negro, Rrasis os it is to those of the people of st Domin- | tacl¢ to. beholders, and though it be a treat to se of that State, wiil be treated. therefor Sean iticians, im : ; = 
rE == | is only a white man with a black skin, is fast melt-— ge. The erection of a strong negro government in , his, on questions of order, give from memory, or, | outlaw anda felon. Any white ruffian may, with In a series of years relief may come—probably 
ton Anti-Slavery Reporter. ing away. No revival of the Exeter-Hall eloquence | that island would prove a bulwark of defence to our it may be, from his own personal observation, the! perfect impanity, fob him of évery farthing of his | wili—but who shall answer fér-the 
From the Londo UES IN ST. DOMINGO. | ° the olden time ean save its fallacies and its fanati- own West Indies; and most assuredly, if England | rulings of previous Congresses ; or to see him silence ; property in broad daylight : he is forbidden'to in- | trated meanwhile? No—we cannot wink the facts 
AMERICAN INTRIGUES : ,cism from destruction. Its theories have been re-| witl exercise her influence on the side of union, (some upstart negro propagandist with a crushing| stitute an action in any Court of Oregon for the | of the case out of sight, nor can we shrink from 
NO. IL. | duced to practice, and they have utterly failed. No rather than of separation, she will find that, in this | fact, or impale him on a sharp retort, or roast him | redress of any wrong whatever ; and, as Chief Jus- plain speaking—we prefer to call things by their 
. of THE ‘ ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” community of emancipated blacks has preserved its case, duty and interest will go hand in hand. | with irony as he implores his Republican colleagues | tice Taney has turned him out of the Supreme | right names, Jet the blame fall where it may. We 
10 Se etre eee ton indications of a crafty | industry, its mechanical skill, its knowledge of the Your obedient servant, not to eye 3 by cries of order his * young friend | Court, and bolted the door behind him, his case is | should nut withhold our opinions because they may 
Sin—There are not yyy ge warty in the | #fts, or its memory of the teachings of Christianity. | F. W. Cuesson. from the South,’ who is cursing like a very drab in| hard indeed. That Border-Ruffian Democrats should | be disagreeable to some men of our own party, nor 
ge in hi tactics 0! hee ps verte dittcultien Everywhere mn them production has declined, handi-| London, 14th Dec., 1858. | vindication of the Divine origin of Slavery; yet sanction and give effect to euch cruel injustice is | give utterance to timid and half-hearted’ talk, 
ted States. Finding tha uisition by America of | ¢?@ft has disappeared, science has waned, and the | pes PR EN ee | your interest in the aged man culminates as you go | but natural; that a few Republicans should be in- | through far that it may be unpopular to condemn 
cand in the way of the pe a Domingo, they are | oral truths have become sadly darkened.’ (RETIREMENT OF JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS | with him to the old Hall, and he points out the! duced, no matter on what specious grounds, to aid | the admission of 1 new State. What sort of excuses 
ay portion of the island 0 aah ~ ee | There is, happily, no reason to believe that the | > | localities where thrilling events transpired in times | them, is deplorable. |} our members of Congress will frame for their con- 
now endeavoring to temps the ¢ to the present E™peror Napoleon is, in the least degree, favorable | FROM CONGRESS. | gone by. Here is where Adamsstood when he offer-| IV. The Indiana delegation, it will be seen, cast | duct, we shall all learn in good time. Mr. Comins 
fais is the more arngeong’ Mire, te pee ea , to the scheme of spoliation proposed by the North-, Reminiscences of this Veteran’s Representative | ed the famous petition for the dissolution of theja solid vote for Joe Lane & Co., haying been in- | said in the debate : 
, France, as well 88 rh ere "both in St De. ern organ of the Americanslaveocracy. The French | Career. Union. There spoke Kentucky Marshall when he! structed to do so, we understand, by a vote of their “"Phinee-t intone in hee*6snetituslen Which 
resisted American eae The = yi: York Herald is the | consuls in St. Domingo have, equally with the Eng- | Wasurnctoy, Feb. 21, 1859. | denoaneed him as guilty of high treason. Here sat! Legislature. But Me. of the House are no ptt ane apie: 2 Shaper ears: paomned 
ro and in Cuba oe 





he E SS Sere ° a Pay Tae, ; . } wa —— Fadl r . | if called upon to vote, would never receive his sanc- 
aL af this new scheme of the A nertinn lish, set their faces against American intrigues in Great changes will take place in the next House | the fiery McDuffie, and yonder the classic Everett. ; wise amenable to a Legislature, and should no wise | tion, but in the vote which he gave for her admission, 


- t journal proposes that the Emperor that country ; and the policy of Franee is opposed, | of Representatives. Some members of the present | Standing in this aisle, Corwin delivered the inimita- | be governed by its rescripts. Their constituents are | je did not regard himself as responsible for each and 
{ik Jo - 


frring ex 





nasbers | the American Government should equally with that of England, to the acquisition OF | Congress will retire wholly from public life at the ble speech, describing a Michigan militia-muster to | the People, and to them only should they look for | every item in her constitution. He vuted for her ad- 
Napvicon ane eemment, by which he should regain | C@>quest of Cuba by the United States. The arti- | ¢Jose of this session. Others may reappear upon the | the Iife, and killing Brigadier-General Crary stone | guidance The same Legislature which thought- | mission on general principles.’ 
ome to an arrangement, 4, colony of St. Domingo |°l¢@S in the New York Herald must, therefore, be .cene. A few who led in the memorable conflicts of | dead. By the side of that pillar stood Webster, | lessly gave this vote, has chosen two United States 
ion of the oi eh: a nd tl »y should a. simply regarded as ¢ feelers,’ and it is gratifying to’ the Jast session have been called to other theatres of | When he pronounced the immortal oration that ful- Senators for Indiana, who are now cooling their | , We should he glad to have Mr. Comins state 
y the empire of Hay er eggs Cubs te ‘Ge know, that, as yet, they have met with no response} ction. while two or three have gone to their final -| mined over Greece, and roused the drooping spirits | heels on. the doorstep of the Senate, and are not clearly on what * general principles’ he voted for 
| 900 ft, oe its eel sade nt , v rk wae | from the French press. repose, Of these a few have been long in Congress, | of ber people in the struggle for independence. On | even allowed to state their claims to the seats which | this bill. Suppose that a town charter were asked 
ion. Louis Napoleon ts see er r > es ‘a The statement of the New York journal that ‘ the ana here and there one has played > conspicuous this spot the chair of Adams rested fur many years, | Bright and shadow have usurped. We had hoped for, and very much needed by a set of people, but 
1ewn himself ty be a —— * scaiais ac ~ sa free : social condition of the Haytian people is no better part in affairs, We may eotenen Giddings, Ste- and it was here that the great patriot fell. | that, when the new Senate shall assemble, with that it were made a condition that all red-haired 
fynatical tendencies of em eee ohana om f than that of slaves,’ and that ‘no community of pyons Quitman Campbell Orr, Clingman Harris | We must give one scene in the Old Hall more in’ Republican Senators in the seats now filled by sa and cross-eyed men should be, in that town, 
ipable of rightly estimating the apd - ners emancipated blacks has preserved its industry, its‘ ing [etcher. ana , ” | detail. We write from recollection. In 1846, the| Allen of Rhode Island, Jones of Iowa, and Wright | deprived of all priviloges which others enjoy, and 
lized well-being. - err = Oe ee /mechanical skill, ite knowledge of the arts, or its 4¢ the head of the list stands the venerable mem- | Indian appropriation bill was under consideration in | of New Jersey. the true Senators from Indians made liable to seizure and im Fs Pace weet and ig- 
— uh a “tieech his attention rn the "memory of the teachings of Christianity,’ is worthy | her from Ohio. Mr. Giddings is a historie charac- | Committee of the Whole. Mr. Giddings attacked | would at least be treated with decent courtesy, But Se er wt aa te eee 
ee Seed sultry a Hayti, or St. Domingo. only of ridicule and contempt. The falsehood of }toy He has sat twenty years in the House; he is 2 isem which proposed to pay the State of Georgia | since the Representatives of Indiana have voted Joo ; e principle that ac 


see tinues the New York Herald, ‘now |08@ part of the statement is sufficiently proved by | the connecting link between the large body of able | for certain runaway slaves who had found shelter Lane (whom they know right well) and Delusion rH ranged he —_ — of the people pe- 
continues the New er r bane the annually increasing export and im port trade be- and faithful representatives who now bear up the | ®™ong the Creek Indians. Mr. Black, of Georgia, Smith into the Senate, even this hope is shattered. i Bot = oug! » be granted ¢ TH ‘: 
isa mortgage over Hayti of some ~ — r 1, tween the United States and Hayti. Appeal from! Ranublican Ps tet osadl thcanail Tented ta i | replied in a grossly foul personal assault upon Gid- | 1f Bright wants them to vote it unconstitutional to ut we must pause In our remarks. This subject 
My ot coe bee yey te of f hi ves, | th unscrupulous journalist to the merchants of New ee av the same principles when he entered | dings. Amid much excitement, Giddings standing | elect anybody in his stead, so long as he chooses to —- ro — pe 3B ono Bod 
rill never be paid. In view of this state of t ton or York and Boston, and ask them whether the supplies, 4y,¢ hall : ie * in the side aisle at the left of the chair, was respond- | remain in the Senate, he has only to say the word. | every citizen, and should we hereafter be convinced 
we advise Louis Napoleon to send ope Ae ee °" of coffee, of sugar, and of mahogany, which they | The leading members at that time were Clifford | ing with great severity to thisattack. Black,arm-! Y. [Jad the Republicans voted solid against the that our present judgment is erroneous, we shall be 
vet and army he has prepared, a ms © posses- receive from Port au Prince and Jacmel, do not fur-' aa ikea of Maine hoe Gables. Ueki. ied with a pistol and heavy sword-eane, and followed | Oregon bill, they would have foreed their opponents | only too glad to reverse it,— Boston Atlas. 
of the once rich colony 80 foolishly throw 1 e will nish proofs of the industry and intelligence of the jonce. of Massachusetts, Traman Smith” of Connec- | by three or four Southern Members, (one of whom | at Jeast to take the restriction off from Kansas, in _- 
the first French Directory. By so doing, re wi" | negro traders of Hayti. There is scarcely a mechani-  tiout iam Tinsen fee am aud Cade olf | is now a distinguished Senator.) crossed the hall, | order to secure the admission of Oregon. Want of ta The Worcester Transcript, speaking of the 
grat good to civilization, give fp 6 parte cal art in which the Haytiens have not attained to a New ‘York. Serzeant, of Penns . Botts, Drom- | 80d coming within striking distance of Giddings# nerve in a few has changed what might have been | vote on the Oregon bill, says : 
srmament that now alarms Europe, and hy high state of proficiency. The various trades of ent Go ’ n Bo tal fluntes and Wise 4 Vir. |8aid, ‘Repeat those words, and I'll knock you) an inspiriting victory into a humiliating defeat. 
power of France with a colony containing thirty. | harness-making, clock-making, goldsmithing, sad- | 5,°.°? (OBSIDs “lopeins, . ‘ He 


‘France, 


‘ We notice with great regret, that two gentle- 








moog : . } : in ith | ‘ ; 
wuare miles of territory. 4 ~apable of e ; : ; . nia, Stanley, of North Carolina, Pickens, Rhett, down!’ repeated the words, and went on with | res STi alien iS 
ad aries of tery nd capable | Sand ate mabingy a etnad on with ci EN, Me, oF NOTH Carlin, Pickens, Rhett |G l H P monn Mr: Devon; of Lo men fmt, San, Menee. Ones end. Teape, 
nited ee in Some edi rool iaieni and success ; nor are there wanting equally gratify- | Georgia, Bell, and * Rs Bes eh Panidnenh visiana, rushed to the spot, cocked his pistol, and OREGON-ITS CONSTITUTION--ITS ADMIS- Nese Baa of the Saputllean atte lv oy 
[here is, of course, no 1 ateve B 5, ie smctiin * manners she ‘the fine | -, ° 7 ae? of / , aj. + 7” im ! ’ im!’ L ‘ ‘ ri Pee : f * 
wr {the Herald, that France holds a mortgage of ing signs of progress in several branches of the fine Lewis, of Alabama, A. G. Brown and Thompson, | shouted, * I'll shoot him! by G—d. I'l shoot him cnaend | it—just the majority by which it passed. We trust 


arts. Hayti also possesses a newspaper press, and a o¢ Mississippi, and Tom. Corwin, of Ohio. Of these |The peril of Giddings was socom — “8 Yesterday, we briefly and in moderate terms ex- | that it will not be claimed by any one—we are cer- 
1338. Hayti entered into two treaties with France. a a at ang pre ay tara = only Mr. Hopkins is in the prescht House, and he | —— oe org eas ee ee Ber pressed our disapproval of the admission of Oregon | tain that it cannot be honestly claimed by any one— 
By one, Franee recognized the independence of ates / ese lately died’ ak Paris) and Emile nay has been a member but a portion of the intervening | Giddin , — she latte: Kanatth Rovercvet (= State. The more we reflect upon this act, the that by his vote Mr. Thayer represented the views 
Ilayti: and by the other, which was a financial ee ated = Meveheem. oe i ; ens ~ eats time. Messrs. Hunter, Bell, and A. G. Brown, are iN. th On li ws sins meena sack a inn at the | less do we find in it to excuse the conduct of those | of his constituents. Were the admission of Ong. 

vention, the latter country agreed to pay the ree pes , , jin the Senate. Mr. Clifford is on the Sapreme | 0 STOR: BS ’ “7 | who voted for the bill, and the more firm becomes | with her present constitution, and with the refusal 


. have her poets, Dupre, Milsent, Ignace Nau, Cor-| pinoy, - ‘4 ; {left hand of Giddings; Charles Hudson of Massa- | aati : ' ‘ ; ~ : 
m of sixty millions of frances to the former colo- edieds y eerie ect D Panbert. The Roian Cath- | Bench ; Messrs. A.V. Brown and Jacob Thompson | ‘© is |our conviction that a great wrong has been done | to admit ansas, left to the vote of Worcester Dis- 


‘ y kind over Hayti. The simple truth is, that, in 


} : js right: while S ; Sea ae te 
' : . .G PTS. cee | chusetts planted himself on his right ; while Solo- | hich it is difficult to palliate, and which it will be Pore 4 
nists of St. Domingo, as an indemnity for the losses qapertceryrsme oars : . ,,/ are in the Cabinet. Of the then members of the Sen- | “y . 4 “n.| Which it is difficult to paltiate, a ich trict, it would be rejected four to one. 
they : , beret of boven the revolution. It was po ged“ = ys seat ee vg ate, Mr. Crittenden only is now in that body. Mr. | ™0P. x rind By ay — aahon x re anhmg te | still more difficult to remedy. ‘There is little doubt, Te wae fitting result of this vote, that when the 
Wey NAG Cues . } , ‘cas oleration owed to e o@ } jo | : . mediate in ass: : : ; Siant s z po e = A . 
agreed that this indemnity should be paid in the | |; 350. is made for the education of all ol ngirh ot | Buchanan was then also a Senator. y » 0 p jin our mind, that the verdict of the vast majority of | Democrats serenaded their most distinguished men, 


a) friend hac outlived curt hats gon | thet quastes. And there, snrrounded by Causine . States, and av RS prstter ey ne = . 
people. In the chief town of every province there petri of public orneat It scant ie pay come for | 2nd Rayner, of the South, and Hudson and Fvot o park erongt gw ge ven — wat he an eels wey re I renide a a espe of = 
are maintained a college, a superior school for girls, | t1.5s0 who now ‘ fret their brief hour’ in the marble | t#e North, with Black, Dawson, and other armed | y og new State, they went to Mr. Thayer’s residence, an 


: : ; ; . < 2 | é : “ad alts yy : | condemnation of this act of Congress. It was wrong | serenaded him.’ 
and two primary schools, one for boys and the other | pile on the hill yonder, to run their eyes over the | and incensed men in front, stood Giddings, his head ! in itself—primarily, radically wrong, and it will re- 


firm of annual instalments, and, up to this time, the 
engagement has been honorably fulfilled. So much 
for the story of the New York journalist. The 
reader will perceive by what despicable falsehoods 


espicabie , for girls. The smaller towns are provided with a} : . | towering above the crowd, delivering his speech with |". ae : : : HO ee eam ree 

scheme to despoil a nation of its liberties and in- sablic sshoct for both tines and girls sans GF Citen | Journals of the two Houses, and scan the list of ¢ vigor and entire self-p seen rd isedir, quire a vast deal of ingenuity, and ‘# mountain of AwOLITION ‘wWitk a. Boe’ 

marinate , be justified = ; : 5 m ‘members for the last twenty years, and see how large | ST ges al P losing | 27ZUments, based on expediency, to justify the deed. : 
; F a th ad —_— ee soled tp the Oth Jaly, the | 7b Swe. There are also many private scholastic 'a proportion have utterly perished from human rec- Gears bp esd “4 eo rtd cae — ema. | Various arguments will doubtless be urged in ex- | A colored ehattel, from Portsmouth, Virginia,— 
Kew York Herald ae , ' ie establishments, there se “ fewer ace twenty, | ollection, leaving not the slightest trace of their | ™® hed 4 he hioled se hie th aed role yrs aE, | euse and justification. We are willing to be con- | Bob Butt, by name—bas become quite a lion, by 
sone oe five in Port au Prince alone. Large numbers of the | greatness o1 their littleness behind. | Peenepe Pz a Aa ringtones ;vineed, but nothing, as yet advanced, tends to | reason of his faithful services in time of the great 
‘The probability of an entente cordiale between Haytian youth are educated in the colleges of F FANGe, | One of Mr. Giddings’s first acts in Congress was Le f i EOPLE OF QOuIO DON’T sEND Cowarps | change our first impression of this admission of Ore- | sickness there, by yellow fever, three or four years 
France and the United States, in regard to the future | where many of them have acquired high distinction. | to vote with all the Whigs, for Robert M. T. Hant- | HERE. X ~_ee ~ -|gon. The Seiradl of yesterday has the following | ago—he having, as is said, attended tu the grave, 
political relations and industrial security of Cuba and A valued correspondent informs me that ‘ three | er, forSpeaker. Botts, Goggin and Wise voting with | It ~ hegre ye that we Peon else — +e | timid language of doubting palliation of the act:— | and baried with his own hands, more than a thou- 
= ied Doane hasan seeinnanek Haytians obtained, in August last, the greatest | Giddings for Hunter! Goggin now rans for Gover- cnr aap. Seated ais agp chee ae alliage secon 4 sand of the victims. Recently, ina removal of some 





. ’ -4 mee yay * . / pi ) ‘ is eye | ‘T ¥ ve objecti t - : : * . 4 
: honors at the Academy of the College of Paris. | nor of Virginia. Hunter and Wise oppose him, | ict the scenes that have passed before his eye, and | There were some ber les h code o the Con of the bodies for a re-interment at Philadelphia, 

ments would meet with greater approbation from the . . ») S ) v2 . ° (in 80 man of which he has borne a leading part ) stitution of Oregon, as well as those drawn from in- — , - 
whole civilized world, when once effected, than the | During twe consecutive years, Fenelon Faubert | and so would Giddings if he could. Botts supports | du i hin’ T renty Y ee the amen af Ta .n- | Sufficiency of the population. We should also have | Bob accompanied the remains as a sort of Major 
Sesaaite of Thien ur ianiie+cie to follow the course |#ined the prize of honor in rhetoric. Alexander | him. And yet Giddings and Botts dwell in the same | ©U"IPS aH wensy —- og hi, } oon # : sia Sago a | preferred to see Oregon and Kansas placed In the same | Domo of the house of the dead—and is still there, 
fits for ieiane, F rd_| Delva obtained the first prize of Greek in the second | political hemisphere, while Hunter and Giddings | ces csr = e valucble. every sie wee | position, before the former was admitted into the | we believe, soliciting aid to free himself from bon4 
become a State in our Union; and theother to return | Class; and young Dupuy a prize in the third class.’ gre wide as the poles asunder. The complications homme 109 Broo, edt ow rr + hae al nH "ye ke | Tnion. But as that was not done, we do not see but | dage. This he does under patronage of his master, 
to its allegiance to France, and accept from it the | { may add, that these successful students have been) which the negro ca infused into American politics | the great cause, eee ee ee te ate Bor ean en, | that a precedent has now been established which will | and other Southern friends, who are willing, for a 
civilization it has lost, and the skilled labor and eapital rewarded by their own Government, and that M. | are more mazy than the wildest measures of Strauss. | for his model the TOe ers y. ae nmap gta jinure decidedly to the advantage of Kansas, when- | consideration, to grant him this fancied boon. 
s necessary to enable it to become a contributor to | Lespinasse, the Secretary of the Haytien Legationin| Mr. Giddings entered Congress in the midst of the |a similar theme.—[Corr. of N. Y. Tribune. jever she shall legitimately apply for admission, As But why thus impose upon u poor fellow, ‘ not 
the wants of the world. The proposition will, no | London, has presented each of them with a gold | eontest about the Right of Petition. He followed | to Oregon herself, we welcome her into the Union. | able to take care of himself ’—but quite able to take 
doubt, evolve some opposing discussion, for there are | medal, a testimonial which was raised by public the lead of Adams in his championship of this right. | She is one more in the phalanx of free States. Hith- | care of a thousand of the dying and the dead? It 
never wanting opponents for any plan, no matter how | subscription in Port au Prince. fre shared with him in the perils of the fight, and 
\ 


a ;erto she has been rather freely colonized and ruled by 
generally advantageous it may be. But there are in When the education of the Haytian student, who | the glories of the triumph. He bore a distinguished 


of its former sisters, Louisiana, Florida, and Texas, and 





. { : “ slavery is a blessing, as the South contends, why im- 
THE ADMISSION OF OREGON. | Democratic office-@ekers and office-holders; but that pose the curse of emancipation upon 80 faithiul a 





the e ndition of beth Hayti and Cuba reasons which | +54, France, is completed, he returns to his own; part in the subsequent conflicts over the Annexation We hold that the great body of the Repablicens day Pas: a ST ea cal =i, ene. See. yoaey> thing as this colored chattel has proved himee!f? 

all for interference on the part of governments that try: b erchant, adopts the profession} of Texas, the Oregon Joint-Occupation and the | voted just right on this question, and of course that | her interests, an he princip nging Why ahnsilé ust ties eanber say to him, ¢ My good 

comprehend the true march of the world OE Nera ae” ep pe tenes leks ome ones P P . 8 4 ifteen wh ted f yvosed and defeat- | migrants, she will ultimately become the New Eng- : 

« ally +} an do those f : s Si “te : rot ‘abel of the law, or enters into the service of the state, so | Wilmot 'Proviso. | oon Sees Oe aS et Sees Jerid of the Pacific coast.’ °@ | fellow, you have been so faithful, and done so well 

Berun a. eee ee Soe ee Saas growing up in Haytia highly educated{ The country recollects the agitation which sprang jod them, did a grievous wrong. Our reasons are ? for my pecuniary interest in digging graves at five 
| 


‘In Hayti we hav ; ‘mita- | aristocracy and middie class. ‘It cannot, of course, | from the enfranchisement of the negroes of the brig | briefly as follows : This is simply substituting a glorification over the | and ten dollars apiece, on pressing occasions, that 
Ps ride of sapere era be caeenieh that Hayti has made the same progress Creole, by the British authorities in Bermuda, when | I. Free Kansas is held out of the Union under a / creation of a new State, and a dim prospect of some- | you need have no fear of freedom being forced upon 
athing could exist anywhere but in a negro commu- | in the arts and sciences, education and religion, as | driven into one of its ports by stress of weather, provision of Jaw requiring her to have a demonstra- thing better in the future, for a sound justification you, in these dull times, or at any time. They are 
The social condition of the peaple is no better | older and more favored communities have done. But | while voyaging from Virginia to New Orleans, with ted population of at least 93,340 before she ean j of what the Journal virtually acknowledges is a bad running this matter of abolition into the ground— 
wi that of slaves, with the disadvantage that they |taking into account that only sixty years huve/a cargo of slaves. In March, 1842, Mr Giddings even apply for admission. Oregon has notoriously thing. How fallacious and empty is the idea that | but, never fear, you shall live and die my slave, as in 
sre slaves to their own kind, who do not possess the | elapsed since Hayti was peopled Ge nation of slaves, | offered, in the House, nine resolutions touching this less than that number—decidedly less than Kansas. | this precedent can inure to the benefit of Kansas, is duty bound. Nobody shall run you off living, or 
itellugence necessary to guide their labor productive- | that she has suffered severely from internal disrup- | case, and affirming that all attempts to regain pos- | At the elections held by these two embryo States re- | Apparent from the fact that Congress has pertina- | into the ground dead, as a free nigger. The boon of 
{hor the humanity to govern the bondsmen with | tion and civil war, and that she has had to develop | session of, or to re-enslave these negroes, were unau- | spectively last Summer, Kansas polled (for and \civusly refused to do even the slightest measure of | slavery you shall still enjoy. This. giving one the 
ity. The very existence of this state of things in | her resources, educate her people, and maintain her | thorized by the Constitution and laws of the United | against the Lecompton Constitution) 13,088 votes, | justice to Kansas during this very Oregon discussion | freedom of a city, or any other freedom, is all moon- 

se proximity to civilized communities is a blot upon independence with no counsel or assistance from any | States, and incompatible with our national honor. | while Oregon polled (for Governor) 10,049, and for;and action. Does the Journal mean to intimate | shine. To be sure, it is sometimes voted as a mat- 


France has claims upon Hayti which fully of the civilized governments of the world, every un- | On reading the resolutions, a wild storm broke out, oo 10,105. Kansas has since gained very that Kansas has never made application for admis- | ter of form—and was once given in Carolina toa 
¢ ber to re-assume her sway there, and Louis ;: | 






Nepoleon } , prejudiced observer must admit that she has effected | raging nearly all day. in the midst of which he with- | rapidly, owing to the * Pike’s Peak’ Gold fever, /Sion as ‘ legitimately’ as Oregon? If the Oregon | slave, for saving the State Capitol from conflagration 

wnt nonce eg newt himself to possess the practical | \ odors for her own elevation and advancement. | drew the obnoxious paper. Mr. Botts drafted, and | while Oregon, which isa much older Territory, is application was legitimate, that of Kansas was in- |—but it was a burning shame thus to impose upon 
"in the ‘osdwlet’ hie Nauee a by pened But even if the facts were otherwise, it is searcely | endeavored to offer a resolution (with a wordy pre- | gaining population bat slowly. Kansas must have | finitely more 80. Does the Journal affect to believe | the poor fellow. They should have guaran to 
; ( The growing importance o he transi ‘ } | 


tes across the American isth: 3 beeuming in those who advocate the enslavement of | amble) declaring that ‘ this House hold the conduct | at least twenty per cent. more inhabitants than|that the Democratic party will ever do justice to | him the blessing of perpetual bondage, without any 
which England slingn #0 harduntnamatmecmnagien the ate who withhold from him, as far as it is lof the said pastes, Be [Giddings] unwarranted and un- Oregon. The House, just before voting in Oregon, | Kansas, because they have set this precedent in the | of these freedom-mongers to molest or make him 
and prospective, in the Carribean Sea, shake seme atlas possible, all the means of intellectual and moral im- | warrantable, and deserving the severe condemnation | voted (in effect) not to remove the peculiar and ee poe of Oregon J et ys morn ena A aware | afraid.’.—Bangor Courier. 

‘ant reasons why Franceshould enter again upon that | provement, and who endeavor to shut him out from | of the people of this country, and of recat: Rn | vidious conditions imposed on Kansas (118 to 95). : at, in eee < po hsam ga ” . ese Pepe mm 
dominion = ‘h was thrown away by the agrarianism {all intereourse with the more civilized race, to make| particular.’ The State of Virginia having been | They who thus voted to keep Kansas under the | have set aside the precedent which they made only a 
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DEMOCRACY OF THE BOSTON POST. 











he fir neh revolution, the law of nature and of Providence responsible for; passed in the call for resolutions, Mr. Botts could | grindstone of the English bill of last Session, were | year ago, and that they regard no precedent, and no 

Ane situation of Cuba, too, though very different |the results of their own selfish and uncbristian | not offer it, and he handed it to John B. Weller, of | the champions of the instant admission of Oregon. | pledge, when the interests of theslave powerdemand | ‘he following piece of blackguardism, from the 
tom that of Hayti in a soeial point of view, is equally | policy. | Ohio, for that purpose. The tempest, which had | They ought to have been beaten, especially when | that it shall be broken or set aside. ‘ Boston Post, is a fair specimen of its * democracy’ :— 
__ aie in its present political relations. The mili- W hat every friend of the negro must desire to see 'Julled on the withdrawal of the paper, now burst | there were Republicans enough to beat them, and it| As to the Republicans, they neither asked nor 4 : 
ska Oh Which it holds towards this country | js the re-union of the two sections of the island of | forth afresh on this resolution of censure. It raved | is a shame that they were not. If Oregon in 1860, | needed any ent for doing justice to Kansas. tar The literature of Boston, like the tea of our 


ey * an important feature in our scheme of na- | gt. Domingo. During the twenty-two years that | with ungovernable fury for two days. Though the | unbalanced by Kansas, shall elect a Pro-Slavery | The Journal must find some better excuse than its | great grandmothers, is getting to be all black ‘ Con- 
: oy oe am points with unmistakeable certain- | this union existed, the whole country became the! previous question was pending, the Speaker, Mr. | President, then woe to those Republicans whose _delusive hope and idle expectation. As to welcom- | go ;’ a negro is always to be found at the bottom of 
LE Latah iat, in the event of any great convul- | cone of surprising improvements; both the East, White, of Kentucky, a liberal-minded man, ruled | yotes will have enabled her to do so! ‘ing Oregon, as a free State, we are not so strenuous | the cup. Be it Fraternity Lectures, or Mercantile 

sr oun tale ee ees of land the West participated in the benefits which that Giddings could be heard in his defence, as a | II. It is said that Oregon is a Free State. Those for free States as to be anxious to welcome a State, | Lectures, or Monthly Periodicals; sermon, essay, 

iba which the U fe cae en oe — ‘2 | flowed from peace, union, and contentment. ‘ The | matter of ‘ privilege.’ The House, insane with pas- | who care more for words than things may rest sat-| whose constitution is inhuman, ee ae anti- Protas philosophy, or what not, the members of the 
guard againet. is ese Prep: neat a mere i | face of the eastern country (now the Dominican Re-| sion, overruled the Speaker. Giddings stood dumb | isfied with this assertion. But those who look be- | republican, and in contravention of the federal laws. | Mutual Admiration Abolition Society will be found 
That government o i i et ag 49 ac thaca public) ,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ changed immediately | before hisaceusers. After a struggle, the resolution ‘low surfaces know that, practically, Oregon, as| We had mach rather wait until it has a constitution | there bepraising one another and abusing their coun- 
tthe slave-trade, — thessbe teeters the Peeckente of |after the union had been accomplished. Slavery | was adopted—125 Yeas to 69 Nays. Among the } represented in Congress by Jue Lane and his tools, ‘that is at least decent, proper, and based in some | try. Conspicuous among this pestiferous transcen- 
‘etween England and this country, which must | Was forever abolished there. A new and better ad-| Nays were John Quincy Adams, Caleb Cushing, | will be as thorough and as servile a satrapy of the} degree on justice. If we must rejoice over the ad- dentalism and anti-Americanism is the Amo 
.. moved. But beside this, she persistently enter- | ministration was established ; an armed and regular | William Pitt Fessenden, Millard F illmore, Francis _ Slave Power as Arkansas—that it will have her | mission of a State, without — to its character Club, as it is called, made up of the principal Abo- 
«8 tdea that she will reduce Caba to the same | force organized ; the Haytian system of legislation Granger, Robert C. Winthrop, and John McKeon, _Yote solid for stealing Cuba, keeping Kansas in sub- | or its laws, then we may be called on to glorify Utah /lition writers and orators. It is pity to — that 
|. ._ otek barbarism from which the whole world | introduced; order maintained in the interior, and/all honor to him! Giddings resigned his seat, re- | jugation, and for reopening the African, Slave-Trade | with laws forever fixing polygamy, as a legal insti- | they have drawn into their colored circle such — 
“res to see Hayti and Jamaica reclaimed. For | the seaports guarded from attack ; labor encouraged ; , tarned to Ohio, and was sent back by a splendid . whenever it shall desire and demand it. Indeed, no | tation, upon the people, or even some Mexican State | as Holmes and Longfellow and Agassiz, especially 
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; se is she arming the negroes there, and mak- | the exportation of precious woods increased ; and | maj rity. ; a logical champion of the * Popular Sovereignty’ dodge with a constitution establishing a State religion, or | the latter, which belongs to the universe of science, 
Cr “partof her standing army, whilethe white | agriculture developed. The results soon became) In the seventeen years that have passed since this | can oppose the revival of the Slave-Trade whenever | an unending system of human slavery. Is the Jour- | and ghould never be narrowed down to such a squar- 
S are je: ns 


alously precluded from learning the use | manifest. The great markets of the West received | event transpired, the people of the North have taught | it shall be demanded by even one Slave State. How | nal prepared for this? Weare net. But the most ing of the circle of his great reputation. hese 

rad wl military drill and tactics. Sueh a policy, 'and disposed of large numbers of the cattle of the | the House of Representatives some salutary lessons | could he? With what face could he deny the de- ‘absurd excuse of all is, that Oregon has been hith- literary gentlemen do not seriously mean to be made 
will inavindlte that the interference of other powers, | Past. The more talented Dominicans were called | concerning the discussion of Slavery within its walls. ‘mand of the people of Texas, that they be permitted | erto too * freely colonized and ruled by Democratic | use of by small politicians, but an incident ae 
Cuba, in which canta —— a hy none a8: Epeae ‘L |to the Haytian legislature and courts of justice. Mr. John Minor Botts is older and wiser now than | to import such labor as they deem best suited to office-seekers and office-holders,’ and the Journal (day placed them esas the eee such 
ing of sympathy aa ma A > take a * teel- | The funds of the great commercial bodies, especially | he was then. And Mr. Giddings has sat in the | their needs and their circumstances? If it be the | thinks her admission at thé present time is to reverse | managers. Mr. Blair, a gene ft his ¢ op 
‘ult in a war between the athe tus be at akg of the English houses at Cape Haytian, Gonaives, Hall till, so far from resolutions and debate on the | inalienable right of a thousand squatters on a Wes- | all this! _ | abilities and a heavy talker, Mie is 7 ves hard 
The cool ; oes ane Spats | St. Mare, Port au Prince, and Jaemel, were diffus- | Slavery question being ruled out of order, it has be- | tern Territory to establish Slavery if they see fit,; It is very remarkable then, that these Democratic | at work for their master in Missouri, an ame all 
pe "a Sooiness with which the American writer | ed throughout all parts of the country, revivifying | come almost disorderly and impossible for members | why not of a sovereign State to buy her slaves in | office-seckers and office-holders should have been the | the way to Boston, a MM ar to delight an 
the’ ~ ‘iat the Emperor Napoleon should play industry everywhere.’ Such is the glowing but! to talk or act upon anything else! ‘It does move | the cheapest market rather than the dearest ? We | men to urge the measure which was to terminate | Anti- —s audience wit! , is lecture on the uni- 
: 4 ae of an imperial bandit, and seize upon Hayti | true picture of the state of St. Domingo from 1822 though ! ’ said Galileo. defy any advocate of what is called ‘ Popular Sov-| their rule. The admission in this shape, and at this | versal f om of the colored gentlemen. The 
ho any the slightest cause of quarrel, will surprise | to 1844, in which last year the’Dominicans raised} On the death ot Adams, his Anti-Slavery mantle | ereignty’ in the Territories to oppose the demand of | time, was just what they wanted to fix themselves |‘ black beg py Arty him a drink at Parker 8, 
many who ‘Ss acquainted with the character of the | the standard of independénce on the ground of dis-j} fell upon the shoulders of Giddings. His course jany State to be allowed to stock her cotton-fields firmly in power. The Constitution, as made and now | over which Gov. nks presided, _ The * Atlantic 
which. Which the New York Herald is one ot the | content with the new Haytian constitution, and es- | during the contest over the Compromise measures of | with African rather than Virginia negroes without | approved, was the work of a few Democratic office- | Club,’ we are told, happened to be dining in another 


the gees. They eSpecially hate every thing in | pecially with that clause of it which gave religious | 1850, and in all the phases of the Kansas contro- | stultifying himself. At all events, Joe Lane & Co. | seekers, not of the people ef Oregon, and was made | room of the hotel, and so it was yg t contrived to 
M Mer of negro seif-government, and therefore | freedom to all sects. The separation, which hus | versy, from its initiation in the repeal of the Mis- ‘never balked ateany determined requisition of the | to suit their partisan purposes, and will answer its | draw these literary gentlemen in to help make up 
ate in meee the British West Indies, and Liberia, | continued since 1844, has given birth to foreign in-| souri compact, down to the crowning infamy of the | Slave Power, and never will. And these men are| design. A pretty prospect, indeed, of checking the | the glorification of Mr. Frank Blair, and more espe- 


theit part the objects of malignant calumnies on | trigne and domestic treason; it has divided the |Lecompton swindle, would have met. the approba- | now admitted, by Republican votes, to the seats in | evil of too free colonization, when it is now express- | cially of those who feasted him. The newspape! 
‘ the pert. They exult in the professed belief that | Domirican Republic into two hostile camps, andj} tion of the great man whose fame in coming genera- | Congress which should be filled by Republican mem- | ly provided that these Demccratic operators may | have told us that the invitation to the Club to join 
litical — dreams that were entertained of the po- | made it suffer all the calamities of a bankrupt ex- } tions will rest less upon the statesmanship he dis- | bers from Kansas. ; import and colonize thousands of foreigners and half | the Blair party was accepted, and Mesers. Lowell, 
Dr thing sum which was to come to the free nig- | chequer and an impoverished and decimated people ; | played, during the noon-day of bis powers, in high | ITI. Oregon is not even in the letter a Free State. | breeds, and make them voters, without the requisi- | Holmes, Longfellow, Whipple, Emerson and Agassiz 
alas the black empire of Hayti, or the | and, lastly, it has led to war between two provinces | administrative positions, than upon the skill, covr- | Her political managers were unable to make it a| tion of any ious residence, or any single qualifi- | entered the room and were cordially received, when 
th republic of Liberia, have been dissolved; | which had reviously enjoyed all the blessings of a| age, and eloquence with which he defended, in his | technical Slave Sta being hard to get and | cation which a voter should possess! Never was an (a felicitous season of enjoyment followed. 
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“onomical fallacies about free labor being | fraternal union. It is cause for regret that the in- | declining years, on the floor of Congress, the cause costly on that side of the continent—but they | instrument such unlimited op- | This is not a flattering picture to send abroad 
Pan and more productive than slave labor have | fluence of both France and England has been em-| of Liberty and Humanity. aid their Ror in that direction. By me dire J for corru politicians to thwart the peo- of the intellect o Cambridge and Boston. The 
Dated bere the intense laziness of the emanei- | ployed to maintain and widen this separation.| ‘The stalwart form of Giddings, unbent with the | terms of their Constitution, just accepted by Con-| ple’s will, as this De it eae Feet id tem my renaiesloneey dere seem 
Fe inall the West India islands and Spanish Doubtless the present deplorable state of things ma weight of years, his towering crowned with | gress, any of Mr. Eli Thayer's constituents and sup- | tion, the interests, the ples of the emi- | tax on black Bobea, and abandoned " 


live ina 











; the great social mistake that whites can | give more power and importance to officious consuls | flowing white locks, is a marked object as he calmly | porters guilty of having African blood in his veins, ts from New England to’ on, will be The modern Athens seems to delight in making 
community where blacks preponderate, and Sed their obondinnbes ; bab 3a ie unquestionably as | sits in tho House amid the sarging sea of young | who should visit Oregon with intent to settle there- Ror ) fetters which, ( 
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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDEBS. 
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NO SLAVE-HUNTING IN MASSACHUSETTS— 
ANOTHER HEARING. 


On Thursday forenoon, last week, another hearing 
was granted in the Representatives’ Hall, by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, to the petitioners for the 
passage of a law, giving liberty and protection to every 
fugitive slave coming within the limits of the Com- 
monwealth. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, the Hall was well filled by a deeply interest- 
ed audience, whose feelings were evidently wholly 
with the object of the petitions. The speakers, on 
this occasion, were Samvet E. Sewart, Esq., Rev. 
James Freeman Cranxe, Francis W. Brav, Esq., 
Wn. Lioyp Garrison, and Rey. Samver May, Jr. 
The speeches of Mr. Crarxsz and Mr. Binp we hope 
to be able to print next weck. Below will be found 
those of Mesers. Sewartzt and Garrison. The hear- 
ing being now closed, it is hoped, and reasonably ex- 
pected, that the Committee having this matter in 
charge, will make a favorable report without delay, 
and that the Legislature will promptly meet the case, 
in the right manner, by an overwhelming vote. 

Outside of the Commonwealth, as well as within it, 
there is a great deal of interest felt as to the action of 
the Legislature on this subject. Onward! 

——_— 

SPEBCH OF SAMUEL E. SEWALL, BEQ. 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS, 
In support of the Petition asking for a Law to 
prevent the Recapture of Fugitive Slaves, 





IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tharsday, February 24, 1859. 





PHONOGERAPHIC REPORT BY JAS. M. W. YERRINTOR. 





Ma. CuarnmMan, ayD GENTLEMEN or THE ComMsTTRE: 
I regret that I was not present at the former hear- 
ing before the Committee. Although I have a very 
few remarks to offer, l am afraid I shall tread upon 
ground already occupied by other gentlemen. Yet, 
as I was not present, and have not been able to read 
what they said, I trust I shall be pardoned if, in any 
degree, I take up the same positions that they have. 
The petitions upon your table are very numerously 
signed; but yet, if there had been a systematic effort 
to present to the Legislature, the whole extent of the 
feeling which is expressed in those petitions, I have 
no doubt the number could have been increased ten- 
fold. Indeed, gentlemen, I believe that the whole 
body of the people of Massachusetts, men and women, 
who are capable of thinking on this subject, agree in 
the wish of these petitioners, and that it is only a 
very small and insignificant fraction of the communi- 
ty who oppose it. The claim of these petitioners is, 
that no person coming into this State as a fugitive 
slave, should ever be allowed to be torn from its pro- 
tection; and, I doubt not, that it is the feeling of this | 
Committee, I doubt not that it is the feeling of the 





Legislature, that this wish of the people of Massachu- 
setts should be carried into effect, unless there is some } 
controlling, overwhelming reason to prevent it. 
Massachusetts has already passed a great variety of } 
laws more or less connected with this subject. We} 
have ancient laws against kidnapping ; we have the| 
old writ of Aabeas corpus; we have the old writ of | 
personel replevin; we have new laws giving new 
force and vitality to both those writs; we have laws | 


denying the use of our jails for the purpose of impris- 
oning fugitive slaves; laws prohibiting our magis- 
trates and officers from taking any part in the surren- 
der of fugitive slaves ; laws prohibiting our militia 
from coming out to protect officers who may be car- | 
rying off fugitive slaves; we have laws giving counsel 

toevery man who is arrested and imprisoned as a fu- 

gitive slave, and aiming to secure to him a trial by 

jury. Besides these, we have numerous resolutions 
upon the same subject. Resolutions expressing the 

feeling of abhorrence with which we regard slavery 

and the slave trade; the earnest desire of Massachu- 

setts that slavery shall not go into any new territory, 

and her determination that no new slave State shall | 
be admitted into the Union, Besides, upon this par- 
ticular subject of the rendition of fugitive slaves, we 
have various resolutions ;—resolutions, at one time, I | 
am sorry to say, admitting that Congress had power to | 
legislate upon this subject, but still expressing the ab- 
horrence of Massachusetts of the enormous crime which 
the Fugitive Slave Law attempts to perpetrate, and 
the diabolical means by which it seeks to accomplish 
it. Butin a later resolution, passed in 1855, this 
State has made one great advance, at least, in denying 
that Congress has the power to legislate at all in re- 
gard to fugitives from service. 

There is one thing in all this legislation which is 
melancholy. The statutes and resolutions of the State 
in regard to slavery,—and there is a great mass of 
them,—show a constantly growing feeling and senti- 
ment in this State, an irresistible progress in favor of 
freedom and against slavery. But, still it is sad, that 
in all these laws and resolutions, from beginning to 
end, there is a tacit, and sometimes an express ad- 
mission, that there is an obligation on the part of Mas- 
sachusetts to surrender the poor trembling fugitive. 
‘This is melancholy ; and, in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, it is disgraceful to the State. Now, the 
people of the State come before you,—I may say the 
whole people come before you, and declare that Mas- 
sachusetts is under no such obligation, and they call 
upon the Legislature to give effect to their will. 

In order to express my views more fully, it may be 
well for me to present to the Committee the draft of a 
bill which I have prepared, that I suppose would be 
satisfactory to these petitioners. I have not given a 
title to it, but will call it ‘An Act relating to Sla- 





wery.’ 
* Be it enacted &c. 
Sxc. 1. Slavery cannot exist in Massachusetts. 


Every person living in this Commonwealth is free. 
Every person who may hereafter come into this Com- 
meonwealth, or be born in it, shall be free. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall arrest, imprison, or 
carry out of this Commonwealth, any other person, 
for the alleged reason that that such other person is a 
slave, shall be punished by imprisonment in the State 
Prison not exceeding ten years.’ 

I think, ifsuch a law could be passed,—a law sim- 
ilar to that which now exists in the State of Vermont, 
—it will be satisfactory to the petitioners, and satis- 
factory to the people of the State. It makes the ar- 
rest of any person as a slave a high crime, to be pun- 
ished by our law. No matter whether such person is 
a runaway slave, or is brought here by his master, 
whether he comes here from a foreign country, or from 
one of our sister States, he is free ; Massachusetts pro- 
tects him, and declares that to attempt to carry him 
away is a crime. 

The first peeuliarity ef this act, you will notice, is, 
that it is im some degree declaratory of what is now 
the law here,—thet is, that every person in the State 
or coming into the State is free. Every one will ad- 
mit that this is truc, with the single exception of run- 
away slaves; and the werds of the law are intended 
to be general, and embrace this case of runaway 
slaves, But, it may be said, Why make any decla- 
ration of the known law of the State? why legislate ex- 
cept as regards runaway slaves? This is the reason. 
It is the systematic attempt, on the part of the South- 
ern States, and especially of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to change the established law of 
slavery, aud to force it upon the territories and the 
free States, in some shape or other. The established 
and known law of slavery isthis: Slavery is the law of 
force; deing against natural right, it is local; it only 





tive law; therefore, when the slave gets out of that 
State, he is necessarily free. When he gets into any} 


‘stand; but I say that the new judges overruling the 


other State, the owner of the slave cannot follow him, 
ashe can other property. The right of property in 
an ox ora horse is recognized throughout the civilized 
world ; and, therefore, when a man owns an OX OF a 
horse, in one place, and the animal strays into 
the limits of another nation, the owner may go and 
take it as his property. But slavery being nothing 
but force, the slave is not property, except where the 
force controls him, and when he gets out of the reach 
of that force, he is free. Now, the judges of the Uni- 
ted States Court are endeavoring to change this law, 
and say that slavery is a just and legal institution, 
and that property in slaves exists everywhere ; and 
that ifa man takes a slave into any territory of the 
United States, he is still a slave; that if the owner of 
a slave is travelling through one of the States, he may 
take his slave with him; and in the Lemon case 
which is still pending before the United States Court 
in some shape or other, it is no doubt the intention of 
some of the judges of the Court to declare that che 
master of those slaves had the right to take them 
through the State of New York, and, of course, that 
any slaye owner might take his slaves through Massa- 
chusetts. But if there is a distinct law of the State, 
positively declaring that slavery cannot exist here,that, 
of course, interferes with any such assumed right of 
any slaveholder to carry his slaves through it. It is, 
therefore, to meet the aggressions of the Southern 
States, and especialiy of the United States Court, that 
I wish, and I believe the people of the State wish, 
that such a declaratory act should be passed. 

But then as regards this denial of the right to carry 
away fugitive slaves. We are met, at the outset, by 
the assertion, that the right of carrying away fugitive 
slaves has been established by the long practice of 
seventy years, since the United States Constitution 
was formed, and by numerous decisions of the Courts 
since that time; therefore, before considering the con- 
struction of the clause of the United States Cunstitu- 
tion, and showing that we are under no such obliga- 
tion, I have to examine that objection. 

The clause in the Constitution to which I refer is as 
follows : 

‘No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.’—Art. 4, sec. 2. 

Now, the positions which I take are these: First, 
that the words ‘person held to service,’ &c., in this 
clause, do not imply or include a slave; second, that 
Congress has no power to legislate upon the subject 
of fugitives from service; and, third, that™whatever 
the meaning of these words may be, even if they do 
include slaves, even if the clause was intended to give 
the power of legislation to Congress, still, that this 
clause is absolutely null and void as far as it concerns 
fugitives from bondage, because a violation of the 
immutable law of God, and, in that respect, it imposes 
no obligation whatever upon any State. 
the positions which I propose to argue, principally as 
legal questions, before this Cominittee. But, as I 
said, I am met at the outset by this objection, that 
the long practice of seventy years, under the Consti- 
tution, of the extradition of fugitive slaves, and the 


decisions of the Courts recognizing it as a right, do, in | 
rr . o*. * | aterm of years to pay those who brought them over. 


fact, establish it, so that it is too late now to dispute 
it. 

Virst, as to the practice. 
ing which any wrong is continued can never make it | 
right. If, on the day the Constitution was formed, it | 
was wrong to surrender a fugitive slave, it is just as | 
wrong, and just as illegal, now. No length of time} 
can sanctify oppression, Itis no matter how many} 
years a nation has been under the yoke of a despot, 
when the nation rises and breaks its chains, the whole 
world applauds the deed, and admits no rights what- | 


ever in the oppressor. ‘The slave born in South Caro- 
lina to-day, is, by right, just as free as the slave} 
brought from Africa two centuries ago. The right is) 
not lost in the least degree by the lapse of time; and, | 
if, when the Constitution was framed, we were not | 
bound by it to surrender fugitives slaves, we are not) 
bound now to surrender them. 

Next as to the decisions of the Courts. ‘There isan 
almost superstitious idolatry upon this subject—more | 
even amongst the public, than among enlightened ju- 
rists. ‘The public seem to think that the Courts ad | 
oracles, and that the decisions they make are sacred ) 
precedents, which must be followed. An entire mis- | 
take as it regards their functions, and as to the legal 
effect of their decisions. Do men grow wiser in a 
single day because they come upon the bench? Are; 
the opinions of nine judges any better than the opin- 
ions of nine lawyers of equal skill in the law ? Who| 
will say so? Is not a book written by a learned jurist 
as valuable in regard to opinions, as the opinions of a 
Court? Why, in all nations, the volumes written by 
learned jurists, of the highest order, have always had 
a weight of authority greater than the opinions of or- 
dinary judges,and always ought t3 have,because, being 
formed on reason and on principle, they deserve more 
weight. Now, it is true, that on matters of mere 
practice, and many other subjects, which involve no 





great principles of justice, and which may as well, or 
nearly as well, for general rules, be settled one way as 
another, the decisions of courts are toa great extent 
acquiesced in as authority in their own States. Even 
in regard to these classes of subjects, they are author- 
ity only to a limited extent. 

Are not the decisions of Courts reversed every day } 
by themselves? Look at the volumes of Reports that 
have been published. There is not one of them in this 
country, or in England, of twenty years standing, in 
which there is not more than one case that has been 
overruled, and in some, many cases. Judges are con- 
stantly overruling the decisions of their predecessors, 
and occasionally even their own. Take the early vol- 
umes of reports in Massachusetts, that are thought 
such sacred precedents—there is not a volume among 
them that has not had several cases overruled; 
and in the course of half a century, I venture to say 
many more of those cases will be overruled. The 
reason is this: Law is a progressive science, founded 
upon principle, and when the Courts make a mistake 
of principle, they settle nothing but the case before 
them ; they cannot settle anything else. A question 
presented to a Court, which really involves a great 
principle, is never settled until it is settled right; and 
then it is not the authority of the Court that settles 
the question, but the rectitude of the decision, it 
being in conformity to reason and justice. (1) 

We have greater lawyers in this country than any 
upon the bench of the United States Courts, Are not 
their opinions upon matters of law at least as valuable 
as those of the judges? Perhaps there were some 
lawyers on the United States bench as good as any 
there now. I recollect the names of Marshall, and 
Story, and Johnson on that bench. We know that 
the decisions of those men have been overruled by 
more recent judges. I do not say which decisions 
were the best, or which decisions are most likely to 





(1) We have a very striking example of the little re- 
gard which is paid to the decisions of courts as au- 
thority, in the history of the Bank of the United 
States. The Supreme Court of the United States had 
again and again decided the act establishing this 
court to be unconstitutional. Yet in Congress its 
constitutionality was questioned with the greatest ve- 
hemence and pertinacity to the last hour of its exist- 
ence. 

It may be weli to remind those who regard legal 
decisions as the responses of oracles, that the earliest 
case on record under the Constitution, decided that 
the owner of a slave could not claim his return. The 
case I refer to is well known, but it will bear repeti- 
tion. The decision was given by Judge Harrington 
in the Supreme Court of Vermont, in 1807. 4 ys 
tive slave had been brought before the court, and the 
master had made out his title as he thought satisfac- 
torily. But Judge Harrington said that a link in the 
chain of title was wanting, that he had not shown a 
bill of sale or grant from the Almighty, The Judge 


| be; he is under no obligation. 
| such contract. 


| were apprentices, and persons known dy the name of 


| *redemptioners ;’—persons who were brought over 
| here from Europe, and, not being able to pay the ex- 


opinion of the former ones, does not establish the lav. 
The law cannot be established until it is established 
right. 

Gen. Jackson said— and it was the wisest thing he 
ever said—* The Constitution, as I understand it’ 
Every State, every Congress, every Legislature, ard 
every man, is bound by that principle. Massachu- 
setts must take the Constitution-as she understandsit, 
and not be dictated to by the Congress of the United 
States, or by the United States Court. It is our duty 
to examine the compact for ourselves, and see what 
it means, and how far we are bound by it. And it is 
not merely the individual that is bound in conscience, 
but the Legislature also as much as the individual; 
and though Courts may sometimes compel men to 
yield obedi to an iniquitous decision, they rannot 
make it the law. 

Considering this, then, as an entirely open question, 
just as open and fresh as it was the day when the Con- 
stitution was formed, I look at these words of the Con- 
stitution, and inquire, what do the words, ‘No per- 
son held to service or labor,’ mean? Do they mean 
aslave? Isa slave, in the eye of the law, a* person 
held to service or labor’? Is a slave a * person’? 
What does the civil law say ?—and the law of slavery 
is the same every where. Slaves are held ‘pro nui- 








tis, pro mortui>, pro guadrupedibus.’ Pro nullis—they 
are held as no persons; pro mortuis—as dead; pro 
quadrupedibus—as quadrupeds— horses, asses, chittels. 
That is what the civil law says about siaves. . 
The slave laws of the Southern States are precisely , 
the same. The law of South Carolina says distisetly, | 
they are ‘chattels personal, to all intents and pur- } 
poses whatsoever.’ ‘They are not persons. It isnot} 
a mere form to say, they are not persons; they ean 
make no contracts; they cannot own or inherit prop- 
erty; they have no property that can descend to 
their heirs; they have no heirs; they have no wives ; 
they have no children. Their wives and children do 
not belong to them, but to their owners. They have 
no right of self-defence. However violently they | 
; may be assaulted by a white man, they cannot raise | 
a hand to protect themselves; they cannot appeal to | 
a court of justice if they are injured. The law does 
{not recognize them as persons. Then, whea the 
| State says they are not persons at home, shall it pre- 
; tend to come to Massachusetis, and say they are per- | 
sons, under the words of the Constitution ? 
Ilow can slaves be ‘ held to service or labor ander | 
| the law’ of any State?’ Are slaves ‘persons held to} 
\service’? The clause means ‘ persons’ held by con- | 
| tract, express or implied, ‘to service or labor.’ A 


| slave is under no obligation to perform any service 


| for his master; he is driven like the ox or the horse, 


jto his labor; and it is as absurd to talk of a slave 
| being ‘ held to service or labor’ as to talk of an ox or 
|a horse being * held to service or labor.’ It cannot 
He never made any 


He cannot make it. 








These pe, But there were two large classes of persons, et the 
. | time the Constitution was formed, to whom this clause 


under consideration would rightfully apply; these 


| penses of their passage, bound themselves to serve for 


There were, then, at the time the Constitution was 


- | formed, actually two great classes of persons to whem 
The length of time dur- | : , - 8 pe ° 
| 


the clause would apply. I have myself known of a 
case where the attempt was made in Boston to carry 
back an apprentice to Philadelphia as a fugitive from 
service. Ilappily, the movement was defeated by a 


| writ of habeas corpus from our Supreme Court; but 


still there was no question but what apprentices came 
under this clause. That being the case, there are 
great principles of law which say, that if this clause 
applies to other persons than fugitive slaves, it can- 
not apply to fugitives slaves for that very reason. 
The principle of law, the universal and well recog- 
nized principle, is thie—that whese the terme of any 
private compact, or any treaty or public compact, or 
any Constitution or statute whatever, can be rightful- 
ly, justly and consistently with equity and good con- 
science applied to one class of subjects, and can only 
unjustly and inequitably be applied to another class 
of subjects, those terms shall only apply to that class 
of subjects to which they can be rightfully applied. 
Then here is a class of subjects—apprentices and re- 
demptioners—to whom this clause of the Constitution 
can be rightfully applied; and for that very reason, 
it cannot be applied to any other class. The principle 
may be stated in still more general terms,—that 
every compact and treaty shall be construed, if pos- 
sible, so as to make it lawful and just, and not unlaw- 
ful and unjust. And, therefore, when this clause of 
the Constitution says that ‘no person held to service 
or labor shall be discharged from such service or la- 
bor’ by the laws of another State, it means, ‘ no per- 
son’ lawfully, justly ‘held to service or labor’; and 
when it says that a State shall not interpose laws to 
prevent the return of such fugitive, it means when 
they can return him without committing a crime— 
when they can fairly and honestly do it. 

I will take a parallel case. Suppose a contract is 
made by a man saying, ‘I agree with A B for a com- 
pensation of $200, to saw two cords of wood every 
day during the ensuing year.’ That embraces in: 
terms, you see, Sundays as well as week days. Now, 
the law says no man shall do any work, except of neces- 
sity,on Sundays. This contract must be construed in ' 
reference to the law; and although it says, absolute- 
ly, ‘every day during the ensuing year,’ the law says, ! 
‘that means every day on which he can legally saw | 
two cords of wood, and does not include Sundays.’ 


truth is, that, even if the persons who drafted that | 
clause intended to include slaves by that clumsy | 
periphrasis, they have failed in their intention. And 
we have no means of knowing what the people of the 
United States intended, except by ascertaining the 
meaning of the words of the instrument. Furthermore, 
upon the subject of fugitive slaves; that this clause 
gives no power whatever to Congress. It says that 
* No person held to service or labor in one State, un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor; but shall be de- 
livered up, on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.’ This compact evidently 
imposes an obligation upon the States to surrender 
‘persons held to service or labor’; and the 10th 
Article of Amendments to the Constitution expressly 
declares that all ¢ powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.’ This is a power, plainly, manifestly, 
not given to Congress by the Constitution, and there- 
fore it is reserved to the States. I will not, however, 
dwell upon this point, because the Legislature of this 
State has already explicitly, by its resolutions of 1855, 
taken this very position, in almost the very words 
that I have used. 

But there is still a further ground on which these 
petitioners rest their claim. Admit that this clause in 
the Constitution was intended to refer to slaves; ad- 
mit that Congress has the power to legislate on the 
subject ; still, they say that the compact is null and 
void, because a violation of the higher law of God. I 
am not going to appeal to authority to prove this. I 
ask you, gentlemen, whether any one of you would be 
concerned in the surrender of a fugitive slave? Does 
any one of you feel that this clause of the Constitu- 
tion imposes an obligation upon him? Gentlemen, 
your hearts rebel against it, and the heart of every 
man in Massachusetts rebels against it. We have a 
law within us which tells us we cannot be bound to 
commit this enormity. If it were necessary, there is 
no end to the authorities which I could cite, to show 
the opinions of great mén on this very subject; saying 
that no treaty, no compact, no statute is binding, 
when it calls for the commission of crime. I might 
cite passages without end from Cicero, from Grotius, 
from Vatte!l, from Puffendorf, from Milton, from 
many of the greatest names in the English law, from 
Fortescue down to Blackstone; I might cite cases 
where, again and again, statutes have been set aside 
because they violated this great principle, because 
they attempted to compel what was in its nature un- 
just. But I do not rest the claim of the petitioners 
on authority. I say that the feeling of the whole 
people of Massachusetts is this:—‘ We will have 
nothing to do with the surrender of fugitive slaves i 
we abhor the deed, and we will not doit’; and we 
demand of the Legislature of the State to do what 
they can to prevent this crime from being committed, 
to save the State from again becoming slave-hunting 
ground. 

I have thought that it might be well to have some 
resolutions, in addition to the law, to express more 
distinctly the feeling of Massachusetts, I do not 
know that what I have written will suit all classes of 


titions lying on your table. 





multiplication of words can strengthen it. And this 
is the case presented to you in the multitudinous pe- 


pour contempt upon. them ; to represent them as fa- 
natics, incendiaries, 
with the class known as radical Abolitionists. Now, 
gentlemen, you have but to examine these petitions to 
see how utterly false issuch a charge, They have 
been signed without distinction of party, and with no 
reference to the Anti-Slavery movement as such. 
I mean that men and women have put their names to 
the petition, as people rush out in common to put out a 
conflagration which is threatening to consume the city ; 
that there is no fanaticism in it; that the persons who 
have signed it are not agreed in their views in regard 
to the best method of attacking slavery in our coun- 
try, and of effecting its ultimate abolition. On many 
points we are divided; but on this one point of ma- 
king Massachusetts free soil to every human being 
planting his foot upon it, there is but one opinion 
among the people, and that opinion will prevail. 
No insult, no ridicule, no menace, on the part of any 
man or body of men, as against these petitioners, will 
avail any thing. I know the heart of the Common- 
wealth ; I know what are the pulsations of the peo- 
ple; I know that if there be one thing, more than 
another, which unites them at this hour, cost what it 
may, it is this proposition toconsecrate our soil to 
freedom by giving protection to every hunted fugi- 
tive slave who may come to us for protection. Wha 
ever in this Legislature shall seek to vote down the 
prayer of these petitioners, will have an account to 
settle with the people, and the people will have an 
account to settle with him; and none can doubt which 
way the balance will turn. 

A member of this House, in the spirit of dema- 
gogueism, has raised the outcry, that to grant the 
prayer of this petition will be to come tinder the dic- 
tation of the Abolitionists; that the Abolitionists boast 
that whatever they decree is enacted by the Legisla- 
ture; and you are summoned, by every feeling of 
self-respect and manhood, to stand your ground, and 
not be driven by such ‘fanatical agitators.’ Now, 
gentlemen, if this be true, that, hitherto, ail that the 
Abolitionists have asked of the Legislature has been 


wise, 80 sagacious, so just, so humane, in every re- 
quest they have yet made, that the people have been 
constrained to say ‘Amen’ toit. (Applause.) And 
this, gentlemen, is the simple fact. The Abolition- 


MLN i8 the bare: 
gtanted—and it is true—then one of two things is} Whatever may be the language used, alto 
also true :—either that the Abolitionists of the Com-| tY to get rid of an obligation, however viele 
monwealth are a large majority of the people, and 20 | false interpretation of the instrument 1 > 
it is the popular and all-pervading sentiment of our) Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Jeffers ha 
State which is branded as fanaticism ; or else that the | Marshall, and all those who made the Consiise 


Abolitionists, few in number, have always been so 
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napper. He may bea Democrat, bua peP ai ; 
cratic kidnapper. He may be a Presb ied. Dry 
dist, or Unitarian, but he is , ution Mes, 
or Presbyterian kidnapper, Every i . 5 
for putting an end to this nefarious cs who ie 
anaccomplice in it, and, of course my 
character. ; Mt dines 
that extent, his heart has been turnag ,."™: 
that he is willing to trample Upon the we tty 
and disregard all the claims of bleed ~ Gy 
If it be true that slave-hunters 84 deg 
through the Commonwealth, ard sejy, 
wherever they can find them, then it n = 
people now say it is time, to wet 4 mt ne 
ever. But if it is not true that there is pi thing, 
ing us, any contract compelling us to dad lay big 
of course, it is the greater shame wud this, le 
allowed it so long, and there can be no a: w% z 
to the passage of the desired decree, Ww M ing 4 
in the name of the living God to say © stand | 
what your parchments may be, or i 
you may have made to seize the fugitiy 
the wanderer,’ the law of God ix patie ss ta 
and your iniquitous parchments are to be m Over gh 
consuming fire, your unrighteous pledges net Wty 
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* Your covenant with death shal] be wide : 
your agreement with hell shall not stand,’ sy 
made any such covenant, or entered jnty 
agreement, shame to us that we haye “ite my 
it will be to our honor and Slory when : 
beneath our feet. 

I cannot, gentlemen, place the FAME cop 
upon the Constitution, respecting the rare 
fugitive slaves, which my respected friend y " ; 
has done. I cannot plead that jt js Rot in Pe 
to give up the fugitive slave, It jg for those my 
to do so; for myself, I cannot outface the . 
say, that, for seventy years, it has never cae 
its own Constitution in this particular, 
Massachusetts consented, with her eyes 
the sake of making a union with the & 
to allow the slave-hunter to come here, and 
prey ; and I would not spend one momen; . caae 
ing to argue, on the words of the Constityt m: 
we have never agreed to do any such ‘ 
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ists, though held up as fanatics and madmen by 
madness, either as to their object or the spirit which 


animates them. Wer BELIEVE IN THE DucLARATION 
or American INDEPENDENCE; and all our fanaticism, 


fidious. 





the petitioners, because many who are anxious to have 


tion of the Constitution, but still I believe that they | or sect, or to sustain any law, constitution, or com- | 
We shall surely be vindicated at the court of | 
would like to have passed. I think that the effect of | conscience and at the tribunal of God, and the ver- | 
dict of posterity will be,— The Abolitionists were in| 


are resolutions that a large part of the petitioners 


the passage of this law and of these resolutions will 
be, to strengthen our citizens, and to give courage to 
our officers and magistrates in resisting the iniquitous 
and unconstitutional act of Co: ,ress. 


1. Resolved, That the clause of the Constitution of 
the United States which provides that ‘NO person 


thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
ef eny lnw UE ityulation therein, be disthaiged from 
such service or labor,’ does not give any power to 
Congress, but imposes an obligation upon the States. 

2. Resolved, That all acts of Congress regulating 
the return of fugitives from service are usurpations, 
and null and void. [That is no more than the Legis- 
lature has already declared.]} 


3. Resolved, That the words ‘ person held to service | 
| State slave trade, which presents more than the horrors 


or labor’ in said clause do not imply or include a 
slave, but only a person held to service by an express 
or implied contract. 

4. Resolved, That if the said clause expressly. pro- 
vided for the rendition of fugitive slaves, the clause 
would be, to that extent, null and void, because a 
violation of the immutable and higher law of God, and 


would impose no obligation upon this Commonwealth | the powers of the national government, in order to! 


as a sovereign State, or upon its citizens as individuals. 

5. Resolved, That it is the first duty of a State to 
protect the persous of itseitizens, and all others com- 
ing within its limits and claiming its protection ; and 
that fugitive slaves coming within this Commonwealth 
become subject to its laws and entitled to its protection. 

What the petitioners wish is, that Massachusetts 
should no longer stand in the mean and shamefal po- 
sition she now occupies,—attempting to overrule the 
operation of the Fugitive Slave Law by legal subtle- 
ties, und efforts to give the slave a trial by jury, and 
various other devices ; but that she should come for- 
ward firmly and boldly, and say, ‘The soil of this 
State is free: no slave shall ever be taken from it.’ 
Thus let Massachusetts, as she did in the Revolution, 
lead the van of the States in the cause of freedom. 
(Applause. ) 


SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


pact. 


the right, and the nation was in the wrong. 


done certain things at ‘their command.’ 


which the nation is responsible. 


no need to be ashamed of its action. 
We asked, again, that there might be an expression 
of sentiment, in behalf of the State, against the inter- 


of the foreign; for there are circumstances attend- 
ing it which are peculiarly distressing and revolting ; 
and the Legislature again responded to the appeal in 
strong language. Is this to be ashamed of ? 

Next, when the daring attempt was made to over- 
jtide the forms of constitutional law, and transcend 





apa the extension of slavery by the annexation of 


a foreign slave State to our own,—Texas,—we peti- 
| tioned the Legislature to place on record the protest 
| of Massachusetts against that lawless and wicked deed. 

It did so. Is it any thing to be ashamed of ? 

Again: when South Carolina and Louisiana under- 
took to imprison such of our colored seamen as were 
found in their ports,—not only to imprison, but also 
in various instances to send them to the auction- 
block, and sell them as slaves to pay their jail fees,— 
we cailed upon the Legislature to protest against this 
perfidious and oppressive treatment, and to send 
agents to those States to seek legal redress by taking 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The reyuest was complied with—with what success, 


this matter—only ashamed that it has been intimi- 
dated from making a fresh effort to protect the rights 
of our outraged colored citizens. 


from the beginning to this hour, has consisted in| Other States, should be given up, Why, » ve 
this—in meaning just what we say of.that Declara- | 
tion; but, alas! the nation is hypocritical and per- | universal disgust and horror, does not conta the 

We believe in the inalienable rights of | words runaway slave, or slaveholder, or slave-catche. fe q 
man, and our crime has been, that we have refused 
this law passed do not exactly agree with my construc- to compromise these rights to accommodate any party | 


Let us see, gentlemen, whether there is any cause | 
for blushing, on the part of the Legislature, that it | 
has * bowed to the dictation of the Abolitionists,’ and 
We first | 
‘5d to asceion of ‘iédior is ane’ Gtnte neler tle laos asked the Legislature to record a strong and solemn | 
protest against the existence of slavery in the Dis- | 
triet of Columbia—nct a slave State, but territory 
owned by the whole nation, and under the exclusive | 
jurisdiction of Congress, and for the government of | 
Our petition was} 
promptly responded to by the Legislature, and it has | 


gentlemen, you well know. But, surely, the Common- { 
wealth has no reason to be ashamed of its course in | 


The construction which must be put upon the Consti- \ Mr. CHarmMan, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: 
tution is precisely similar. It must mean those per- I do not rise to define my position. I am an Abo- 
sons who are Jawofully ‘held to service or labor,’ and} litionist ; and therefore for the abolition of slavery in 
who can be returned without a violation of the great! Carolina, and for the abolition of slave-hunting in the 
principles of law and justice. This is the construc-‘ old Bay State, now and forever. (Applause.) 
tion, I have no doubt, that every jurist in Europe, | When, a week ago to-day, you kindly consented to 
would adopt, if the question was put to him; and | give another hearing on this occasion, I took it for 
that is the construction which, I venture to predict, i granted it was not because your minds were not 
every Court in the free States will finally come to,’ made upon this question in the right directicn, but 
It is the construction which the Court of Wisconsin’ only as an act of courtesy to the petitioners; for I 
has already come to. | mean to take it for granted, at least till I see your 


But I know that it has been often said, that al- | 
though the words in question do not mean exactly | 
slaves, yet it was the intention of the parties to the | 
Constitution that they should mean slaves. I think | 
it is entirely unimportant what the framers of that | 
instrument meant, the Committee who drafted it, or 
the Convention that accepted it. They were not the 
parties to be bound by it. The parties to that in- 
strument were the people of the United States; and 
when we are searching for the meaning of the instru- 
ment by ascertaining what the intention of the parties | 
to the compact was, we must ask what did the people | 
of the United States intend? It is very likely that | 
by this awkward periphrasis, the persons who drafted | 
the clause intended to smuggle in slaves—very likely | 
indeed; but have they not excluded the idea of sla- 
very by the very words they have used? That is the | 
question—and although they intended to bring in 
slaves, if they have not done it, they must take the 
consequences. Although every contract is to be con- 
strued as the parties intended, I say that the parties 
to this contract never intended slavery. Do you 
suppose that the yeomanry of Massachusetts, in 1789, 
men who had fought during the Revolution, men 
who had read the Declaration of Independence, when 
it was new and fresh, declaring that ‘all men are 
created equal,’ and have ‘ inalienable rights,’—do you 
suppose that these men intended to surrender fugitive 
slaves when they accepted the Constitution? I do 
not believe it. I believe, if the men and women of 
that time could now be called from their graves, and 
stand before us, or rather called down from that 
high heaven they now occupy, and asked what opin- 
ion they did entertain in regard to this subject at 
that time, every one of them would spurn the idea 
that they intended to surrender fugitive slaves. The 











on this ground discharged the slave. 


report, that you are on the side of humanity and jus- 
tice; and that I am not Jooking into the faces of 
those who can consent to kidnapping in this State, 
under any circumstar es, or for any considerations 
whatsoever. 
How extraordinary is an interview like this! and 

how it will read in the history of the Commonwealth! 
that we meet here gravely to deliberate whether it 
will be right, or proper, or safe, or constitutional, for 
us to ‘hide the outcast, and bewray not him that 
wandereth !’—or whether we ought not to co- 
operate with slave-hunters, and reduce their victims 
again to bondage ! 

«And what man, seeing this, 

And having human feelings, does not blush, 

And hang his head to think himself a man }’— 
a Massachusetts man, under these circumstances? It 
implies great moral degradation on the part of the 
people of this Commonwealth hitherto,—great in- 
humanity of heart,—that, for seventy years, we have 
allowed the slave-hunter to course with impunity over 
our soil, from Cape Cod to Berkshire, and every 
where, at Plymouth Rock, in Faneuil Hall, on Bun- 
ker Hill, to seize his poor hunted victim, and drag 
him back to the hell of slavery. The time past must 
suffice for all this. The people, thank God, have re- 
solved that it shall come to an end. No matter what 
this Legislature may say or do, in the premises; if it 
be in opposition to the will of the people,—as those 
who sit in these seats are but the mere creatures of 
that will,—the people will ‘send them to Coventry.’ 

When an appeal is made, at any time, any where, 

in behalf of justice and mercy, it carries with it every 
thing of argument, and rhetoric, and logic, and law ; 
and no additional words are needed, in fact, to en- 
force it. If the object be just, humane, glorious, no 


Again: In some sections of the State, especially in 
Boston, colored children were illegally excluded from 
the benefit of public schools, and compeiled to herd 
together as a separate and despised caste. For a long 
time, the aristocracy of Boston was contumacious and 
defiant toward the popular feeling of the State on this 
point, and resolved that there should be no blending | 
of white and colored children in the common schools 
of the city. We asked the Legislature to decree, in 
unmistakable terms, the abolition of all complexional 
distinctions in the schools, It did so: and in Bos- 
ton, to-day, the blackest child sits quietly and hono- 
tably by the side of the whitest. Gentlemen, there 
is no cause for regret or shame in this act. 
Again; the protest of the Legislature has been re- 
quested, and granted, against that ‘bill of abomina- 
tions,’ the Fugitive Slave Law, the passage of which 
excited a thrill of horror throughout the civilized 





trade should be prosecuted for the tem cf tweny 


priest and demagogue, have no fanaticism and oe years, without Congressional intervention; yet tig 


| the Constitution. They also understanding!y sgn 


| that slaves who should escape from theit masten 
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nserted ec 
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gentlene, fee 


the Fugitive Slave Law itself, which crentes puch 


in its language, it is entirely unexceptionsble, py Boy 
the language of the Constitution of the United Sein es 
—What a waste of time and effort it would bug. 
gue, from the phraseology of that nefarious lav, ty 
it was never designed by Congress to refer to fugiin 
slaves! Enough that, for seventy years, all the Cow 
| all the Legisiatures, all tho Congresses, and all te 
people, have understood these compromises of th 
Constitution in precisely the same way, and pronoue 
ed them obligatory. It is too late, therciore, to gs 





up a new and unwarrantable construction of the (m 
stitution, in order to justify us in doing right mi 


obeying God. 


All T have to say is, as one holding 2 
loyalty to God to be paramount in al) cases, J caren 
though every word in the Constitution be for daver, 
or every sentence an agreement on our part to san 
by it. 
of the deepest dye for us to carry it out; and »] 
} stand here on the ground of eternal justice, andy 
| peal to the law of the living God, and ask yout 
| likewise. 

Gentlemen, the ery of ‘ treason” has been raised 2 
this hall. I thought treason was sont 


In that case, it is all null and void, and acrim 


| 
| 


* Treason |’ 
thing very plainly defined by the Constitution. 1 


Cerstand it to be an overt act—giving aid and comin 


the government. It is no treason in which wees 
engaged ; it is loyalty to Heaven. It is only wet 


| 
| 
to the enemy in time of war—taking up arms suas 
| 
| 
| 
(Loud applause.) | 


to the devil and all his works. 
| know they said, of old, when they perpetrated the 
| crime which has shocked all generations since th 
| event took place, and the remembrance of whieh 
go down to the end of the world, causing a univers 
shudder,—I know, when they nailed Jesus to Ue 
cross between two thieves, they justified thensdra 
by the plea, ‘We nave a Law, and by that lav be 
ought to die; his blood be on us, and on our childret 
But I know tha: they were none the less guilty ™ a 
| ground, and that their pretended regard for the is 


| was loathsome hypocrisy and horrible impiety. 4m 
I maintain that, in view of ull the light we en ™ 


living as we do eighteen hundred years aller her™ 








ad rente? 
dark days of Judaism, it is, before God, ser i? 
m ee . # from the By 
crime in us to allow a slave to be carried of Imm 
to allo" 


soil of Massachusetts, than it was in the Jew ' 
Jesus to be crucified. We have incomparsbly 
light; and guilt must be in proportion to the _ 
of light enjoyed and resisted. For myself, 1 w#* 
rather take my chance hereafter with those whe ‘a 
the spear into the side of Jesus, than with et ce ; 
in this day, with the gospel of Christ in one hand a 
the Declaration of Independence in the other, ones ae 
to allow a human being to be transformed into s W® 
and to be carried off from our soil to stripes om 
bondage. 

How is it, gentlemen, that 
make such a wide moral differen 
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nd, 108 
are essentially alike? By the law of the Yor 
know that whoever seizes a man on the coast 0 ¢ eh 

is adjudg 


and makes or helps to make him a slave, as 
True, the law is now 4 dead | 
g; still, ad 


guilty of piracy. 
for it is a Slave Oligarchy that rules ¥ 
mains the recorded judgment of this natio®, al 
one who enslaves a native-born Afriewn * “se 
. , , a’ that. * 
piracy. Now, ‘a man’s a man for be cous 
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world; and also against the infamous Dred Scott de- 
cision, and the swindling Kansas and Nebraska act. 
What true son of Massachusetts has cause to blush at 
what has been done in these particulars? 
The last thing we have asked, what we are now 
asking, i+, that every fugitive slave coming to this 
State shall be protected, and that no person from the 
South may be allowed to hunt him on our soil as 
though he were a wild beast. All the other requests 
have been granted, and is this to be denied? Is there 
any doubt with regard to the public opinion on this 
subject? Do the people still rule in the Old Bay 
State? I take it they do; and I affirm that they are 
ready for this measure. ‘They want no delay, no palter- 
ing, no dodging; but they want a decree, simple, 
plain, explicit, which shell protect every fugitive 
slave coming within our borders. I trust, gentle- 
men, that your report will be unanimous, and that 
you will bring in a bill which shall be most effectual 
for this purpose. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, the petition implies that Massachusetts 
now allows slave-hunting on her soil as_constitution- 
al. This is either true or it isnot. If it be true, then 
the people of Massachusetts are a commonwealth of 
kidnappers by constitutional agreement. Hence, every 
man who does not protest against the deed is to be 
put into the category of kidnappers. He may be a 





then to consent to be pirates, by joining i" ' sit % 
and hunting down those who come to ™ pain Lo 
and protection? Allow me to give you *" o h bas ¢ 
the latest case of an escaped fugitive slave peer - 
taken place in this State. I will read you - . . 
tive, as taken down from the fugitive's ow» we 4 is 
*On the 4th of December, 1358, I yey * 
on board the brig William Puringto™ » wha e 
Capt. James L. Bryant, then lying # * the bib 
Wilmington, N.C. Three days afterwar pa e 
sailed for Boston. About three days ont, od OO 
covered by the mate of the brig, ole <0 whet 
Bryant that a runaway slave was 07 pak tern 3 


upon the captain, in a great passio® 


oaths at me. He threatened to blow ™* chant 
and to send me back to Wilmingto™ the ro ie 
he could get. I had forty-five oF fifty oar me 
cie tied up round my body :—the mate ests of 
and took the money from me, in the ck a 
captain. I asked the captain to give ib and 
several times, but he only swore at me, = me int? 
and has never restored it tome. He emer 1 
the booby hatch, which was filled mostly ¥" 
rels of spirits of turpentine, rosin, &e., to oa $ 
as I believe. I could not lie down or walk 
could only sit upon the barrels, 
nights. The air was so close there, 


nated with the fumes of the spirits of gare 
I became almost entirely exhausted. * °°” 
*tand nor walk. I told the mate 1 sb 


ould 500? 





gentlemanly man, but he is a gentlemanly kidnapper. 
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sore; he saw my condition ; then the captain ordered 
pares open deck, and forbid my going to any 
other part of the brig, day or night. There I recov- 
; a from the bad effects of the spirits of turpentine. 
“f sleep upon deck, the weather was so cold; 
i hands were so badly frost-bitten, that I 
b, 26th) unable to work, end under the 


me on the 


I could not 
py feet arc 
- yet (Fe 
doctor's care. , pi 

From the day thet I was discovered in the brig, the 


tain directed that only bread and water should be 
o re me. He said that was too good for me; but 
st ; che crew caught a porpoise, I was allowed some 
Feil ] was treated in # brutal manner, both by 
captain and mate. My sufferings were terrible in 
7 sales hatch, and on the deck, 
¥ ae brig put into Holmes’ Hole, and lay there sev- 
gee I was obliged to keep upon the deck 
I endeavored to get on shore while in that 
rarbor, but could not succeed, 
; the evening of Dec. 26, we arrived at the outer 
rarhor of Boston. A pilot-boat came along-side, but 
“asain refused to take the pilot, saying that he 
way in. Seon after, he got aground in the 
Narrows. All hands were then called, and great ex- 
a « were made to get the brig afloat; but they 


of that. 


ers! 
there. 


she cap 


knew the 


- » ant eucceed, as the tide was falling. All hands 
aod 1 tii] midnight, and then turned in. I had 
. " i as hard as the rest to help get the brig off, 

. oe was no rest for me. The captain ordered 
to omnnin on deck, work the pump, and keep her 
ve e. At daylight, 1 let myself down into the ship 


rannel, and swam to Lovell’s island, a distance of 
your two hundred feet, as near as I could judge. I 
a travelled over to the other side of the island, 
ely out sight of the brig ;—there, in that cold 
ug, I kept constantly walking to and fro, to 
from freezing, for about two hours, when I spied 
sail boat, and held up my pocket handker- 
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keep 


one a signal of distress. The boat neared the 
f " |: I hailed them, and begged them to take me 
- board. ‘Lhey did so, and took me up to the city, 
and landed me upon Commercial wharf.’ 

cach js the narrative. I know nothing personally 
of r ‘ captain or mate of that vessel, but from this 
representation, which I have no doubt is strictly true, 
they are evidently devoid of all the feelings of our 


non humanity; and the last thing I should wish 
to do would be to touch the hand of either of them. 
But, gentlemen, what @ case is this! ‘The victim, in 
our own harbor, in the wintry month of December, 


throws himself ¢ verboard, at the risk of drowing or 
in order to effect his escape; for he well 


freezing, 

“s is od that he might be taken back to slavery, 
even from Massachusetts. ‘The question is, shall he 
be protected among us; OF shall we join with that 
captain and mate, be as inhuman and brutal as they, 
seize him, and send him back te the South? Massa- 


chusetts says, ‘No; God forbid! Let him remain.’ 

Applause. ) 

Gentlemen, let those who raise the cry of disloyalty 
to the Union, in disparagement of the friends of hu- 
manity in this Commonwealth, go to the South, 
where they belong. 


, that the law should be scrupulously kept, 


They are feverishly anxious, | 
forsoot) 
and the compact carefully observed, when fugitive 
sioves are to be caught; but as to the outlawry of 
our colored citizens at the S uth, and the ruthless 


tion, they have no complaint to make, no censure to 

tow. Let them go and seck a residence in Georgia 
r Alabama. They have no sympathy with the free 
sritof Massachusetts, are perfidious to her highest 


‘the little iron man.’ I would like to have Gov. 
Banks, if he dare, go to South Carolina, and simply 
advocate the non-extension policy of the Republican 
party. I would like to see him go to any part of the 
South, and, taking the Constitution with him as his 
wgis, and waving the American flag over his head, 
openly tell the slaveholders—‘ I am against your slave 
system, root and branch, and I call upon you to cease 
from your horrible oppression’— and then come back 
and tell us of his reception, and what he thinks of 
‘ our glorious Union,’ and whether he considers it the 
duty of any to uphold it, except those who are ‘ not 
of women born’! 

Gentlemen, I know what the plea of the South is, 
and I admit its full force. They put our colored citi- 
zens into jail, they send them to the auction block, 
they drive them to unrequited toil as slaves on their 
plantations; and they make you and I outlaws, if we 
attempt to talk about freedom. Their excuse is 
the old one, ‘ Necessity—the tyrant’s plea.’ They 
say, and they say truly—* We do the best we can under 
the circumstances. If weshould permit the free colored 
citizens of the North to come among our slaves, they 


we know it is illegal and unconstitutional; but we 
cannot maintain our slave system without it, and 
self-preservation is the first law of nature.” And 
again, with regard to the white citizens of the North 
who are Aboiitionists, they say—* It will never do for 
them to come down South, and avow their anti-sla- 





very sentiments; for if they do, they will operate 
upon the non-slaveholding whites, and ultimately our 
slaves will be taken out of our hands, and this we 
cannot permit.’ I admit the force of their plea as 


will whisper of liberty, and incite them to insurrec-; o¢ freedom, 
tion. We regret that we are driven to this course ; | 


LETTER FROM GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 

It is some time since any direct intelligence has 
been received from our beloved but deeply afflicted 
friend, Grorncr Tuomrson, Esq., and therefore we 
have not been able to give any definite information as to 
the actual state of his health. But, a few days since, 
we received a long and highly interesting letter from 
Rev. Samugn J. May, of Syracuse, dated at London, 
giving a minute account of his interview with Mr. 
Thompson, with respect to his illness, situation, &c. 
Since that came to hand, the following letter from 
Mr. Thompson himself, (as dictated to his son, he 
being deprived of the use of his hands,) has been re- 
ceived; and though it was written for our special 
perusal, it is of such a nature, and there are so many 
friends of Mr. Thompson who will take the liveliest 
interest in reading it, that we venture to put it in 
print. 

It will be seen that Mr. T. has had w long and dis- 
tressing illness, from which he is slowly recovering; 
and that, in consequence of it, his pecuniary resources 
{for the support of his family have been entirely cut 

off. Shall one so deserving, so eloquent in the cause 
so true to principle,—who did so much 
to strike the fetters from the limbs of eight hundred 
thousand slaves in the British West Indies, and to 
electrify this country in the memorable days of 1834-5, 
in behalf of three millions of slaves on American 
soi],—-be allowed to suffer in this respect? It is de- 





| sirable, therefore, that a liberal pecuniary testimonial 


should be sent to Mr. Thompson, from this country, 
as a token of the regard in which he is held, and of 
the sympathy which is felt for him and his family in 
his present adverse situation. Whoever, on reading 
the letter, may feel desirous of contributing (to how- 





slaveholders; and it shows the fully and madness of 
attempting to form a union between elements that 
can never coalesce. All the trouble between the 
North and the South has been to this hour, and will 
be to the ‘ bitter end,’ not because of a difference of 
soil and climate, but because of institutions and ideas 
which are utterly antagonistical; because, in one part 
of the land, man is man, and in the other, he is re- 
duced by another to the condition of a mere perish- 
able piece of property. So that, when Senator Sew- 
ard said in his Rochester speech, this anti-slavery 
movement is no fanaticism, no ebullition of transient 
feeling, no party device, but grows out of the nature 
of things—is, because it cannot help being—is, be- 
cause the nation must be either all for freedom or all 
for slavery, or else there will be perpetual trouble and 
conflict—he recognized the simplest truth in the uni- 
verse. Our fathers, in framing the Constitution, were 
led in their blindness to undertake to do that which 
it is not in the power of God to consummate,—for 
God cannot reconcile good and evil, light and dark- 
ness; and no power can pct into the same union 
liberty and slavery, free men and slaves, without con- 
fusion and strife. We are driven to the wall, there- 
fore, by the South, in regard to this subject. If we 
allow slaves to be hunted here, ‘ why is not slavery 
everywhere right?’ asks the South. ‘If you are 
ready to give us your aid and support and protection 
in holding four millions of slaves, why not allow us 
to have twenty millions, if we can get them? Where 
is your conscience—where your morality—what are 
your ideas of right and wrong? What is damnable 
in Massachusetts, morally, must be damnable in Vir- 
ginia; and you must either go against slavery every- 
where, or admit that slavery is right everywhere.’ 
Here, I say, the South has us in the argument, and 
drives us to the wall, because we occupy a foolish, in- | 











terests, and approvingly see her insulted and dis- 
I recommend one 
nver of this House, who represents not the Com- 


ored by the entire South. 


monwealth but Carolina, to lose no time in taking 


the cars southward; and if he is anxious to see the 
Constitution maintained, Jet him there begin the work 
of rebuking and exposing those, who, for the vilest 


purposes, are ever disregarding its most sacred pro- 





visions, before raising the senseless cry of ‘ treason! 
treason!" from these seats, against those who are true 
to the principles of freedom. 

Talk of ‘our glorious Union’! Turre 1s No 
Usion. The free States are conquered provinces— 
that is all, We are living under a usurpation, bold, 
audacious, bloody, and the forms of government have 
} 


There is no Union; and the man 
who throws up his cap and cries, * The Union for- 


become mockeries, 


ever!’ is morally in a condition to be sent toa mad- 
house, and have a straight-jacket put upon him. 


There is no Union—none, 1 mean, for free souls and 








slaveholders, 
and | 


their Northern pimps and allies; but none for honest, 


manly hearts. There is a Union fer 


slave-traders, slave-speculators, slave-hunters, 


manly, freedom-loving spirits in this land. Take the 
last Presidential election, which proves all that I say | 
in regard to our living under a usurpation. James 
Buchanan is the President of the United States! | 
Just as legally and constitutionally so as Louis Na- 
poleon of France. We have had no constitutional 
Presidential election, When, in all the slave States, 
the slaveholders made it perilous to the life of any | 
man to say—‘I am in favor of the electign of John | 
C. Fremont'—when, in all the South, it was not pos- 
se to hold a Convention in favor of Mr. Fremont, 
orto nominate and advocate an electoral ticket bear- 


ng his name, except at great personal hazard—when 
rder-ruffianism actually took possession of every 
t-box at the South, to secure the election of James 
Suchanan—was not that the overthrow of the very 
fi f Republican government, and the triumph of 
handed usurpation? JI understand a constitu- 
entire freedom of choice 
parties, without limitation, and without peril— 


ball 








tonal election to be this: 
for all 
the recognized right to hold meetings, employ speak- 
bite 8nd use all necessary means to operate upon pub- 
“<senument, in order to suecess. This was the free- 
sa sccorded to the Demoerati¢ party throughout the 
rey During the campaign, distinguished South- 
#n slaveholders were every where at the North, at 
all Democratic gatherings of local importance, advo- 
an *g the claims of its Presidential candidate. They 
— their way to Bunker Hill, into Faneuil Hall, 
"* Gown to Plymouth Rock, declaiming against im- 
. oe and hotly opposing the election of 
: ont; but who thought of putting them in 
Who, in all the North, among the most 
1s of Mr, Fremont, thought of saying, 
Es t dares to avow himself in fayor of the elec- 
' of James Buchanan, the candidate of the slave 
‘garchy, let him be lynched, or driven south of 
is my ate line’ ? Nobody. On the Demo- 
yy re ’ m was liberty of speech, of locomotion, 
Det sos “te } _ and South, to the utmost extent. 
tate the ¢] . publican ventured down South to advo- 
Wilson te Mr. Fremont? Why did not Mr. 
litingvishet ~ Hale, or Mr. Seward, or any other 
“Sed leader or advocate of the Republican 
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‘Wh ere 
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Mason 





Party en > : 
oe 80° Because they knew if they went, they would 
ica me back again! Is thisthe enjoyment of con- 





onal lit erty HM 
ben all this, even Southern men,—not Aboli- 
§ y, not hostile to slavery in spirit or purpose on 
bor \ *™ soil,—for simply avowing their preference 
the Universit, t, (asin cane of Prof. Hedrick, of 
Viesinia ap ~ North Carolina, Mr. Underwood of 
cumpelied ss other highly respectable citizens,) were 
a it ete safety in fight, and have not deem- 
trea t0 thie to return to their homes and firesides, 
hehons na re In one instance, a friend of Mr. 
ii sbigea rs “ dead in the presence of his wife, and 
Uinsias tars ee for her life. Under such cireum- 
suis is Not a constitutional government, but a 


die ‘ 
oe “surpation ; and a brute-foree slave oligarchy 
‘gns over us, 


Mr. Fremon 


Ina recent s 


peech in this ci inti- 
Mates that, in is city, Goy. Banks inti 


tui ate his opinion, those who seek a dissolu- 
Wi dae g e Union are ‘not of women born’! With 
ad eferenee, it seems to me, rather, that he who 

°F perpetuating such a Union must be made of 


consistent and criminal! position. 

You will be admonished, doubtless, by those who 
are unscrupulous in their devotion to Southern inter- 
ests, that you have taken an oath to sustain the Con- | 
stitution of the United States. Well, gentlemen, 
what is that oath? Doesit bind you to give up the 
fugitive slave, or to consent that he shall be hunted on 
Massachusetts soil with impunity? If it does, put/ 
that oath under your feet, and dare not carry it out, } 
as you regard your own souls’ salvation. That oath } 
is not binding upon you fora moment. But there is 
an oath which harmonizes with the law of God; which 
is on the side of humanity and justice; and which 
you have taken upon your souls to see fulfilled, as 
pertaining to the rights of man. It is this: 

Articte 1. All men are born free and equal, and | 
have certain natural, essential, and inalienable rights: | 
among which may be reckoned the right of enjoying | 
and defending their lives and liberties ; that of aequir- | 
ing, possessing, and protecting property ; in fine, that 
of seeking and obtaining their safety and happiness. 





The oath lies upon your souls, to-day, gentlemen, | 
to maintain these rights. It is an oath that you can | 
and must carry out; an oath that the people of this | 
State are resolved shall be carried out; and if this | 
Legislature will not do it, another one will be chosen | 
which will assuredly stereotype public sentiment into | 
law. 

I have referred to the plea of the South, that she is 
shut up to the terrible necessity of disregarding all 
her relations and agreements with us, in order to per- | 
petuate her slave system. Now, I would have noth- 
ing done by way of vindictive retaliation; but I would | 
say, as the very worst thing I would have done to the | 
South, for the atrocious injustice she has done to us! 
and our citizens,—I would say, in the language of | 
Whittier— 

‘Have they wronged us? Let us then 
Render back nor threats nor prayers ; 
Have they chained our free-born men? 
Let US UNCHAIN THEIRS!’ (Applause. ) | 
And that is what the people of Massachusetts are re- ! 
solved to do. 

Pass the law, then; not in anger, nor by way of} 
retaliation—no, but that Massachusetts, in this respect, 
may stand at least by the side of Austria ;—Austria, | 
which proclaims that the moment any slave, from any 
part of the world, shall touch the deck of an Austrian 
ship, or any part of the Austrian soil, his chains shall 
burst asunder, and he shall be protected against re- 
capture or harm by the whole power of the nation. | 
Let the old Bay State try to reach the position of | 
Austria! Ifthe Courts shall nullify what you may 
enact—it is surmised that they will, but that is to beg 


that our judges are ravening wolves—but if they should 
do so, you will have done your duty. You are not! 
responsible for the action of the Courts, and the people 


heaven, not of men.’ 


to be overcome or vanquished, No matter who the 
man may be that shall try his hand against this move- 
ment, he will fallin the end. No matter what party 
may attempt to put it down; that party will be dash- 
ed in pieces. It is a rock; and * whosoever shall fall 
thereon shall be broken, but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it shall grind him to powder.’ 

‘Tyrants! in vain ye trace the wizard ring ! 

In vain ye limit mind’s unwearied spring : 

What! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, 

Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 

No! the wild wave contemns your sceptred hand, 

It rolled not back when Canute gave command!’ 

I conclude by asking you, gentlemen, to join with 
the people in crying out, in thunder tones, that all 
the nation may hear, in the language of our own 
Lowell— 

* From being slave, or making slave, 
God save the Commonwealth !’ 


(Loud applause.) 
Ke We are again excessively crowded for room, 
and compelled to omit a great deal of matter designed 
for this number, together with many communications. 











“fon, and may therefore be appropriately styled 


Correspondents must wait patiently. 


the freedom of man, without distinction of race or! : 
color. It is God who inspires and guides it, who bears | Valley of Encampment) where the Israelites made 
it upward and onward; and it is impossible for Him | their last halt before their passage of the Red Sea, 


ever small an extent) to this object—a subscription 
having been already favorably started—are requested 
to send their donations either to Ronert F. Watt- 
evt, 21 Cornhill, or to Francis Jackson, Esq., 27 
Hollis street, who has kindly consented to act as 
Treasurer, and to forward the amount to Mr. T. with 
as little delay as possible. 
1 Fentiman Road, South Lambeth, 
Lonpvon, Jan. 31, 1859. } 

My Dear Garrison: 

The two most joyful events which have happened 
to me, since my return from India in July last, have 
been the receipt of your letter, and a meeting with our 
mutually beloved friend, Samver J. May. If you 
had accompanied him, we should have composed the 
trio which one cold, clear, frosty morning left the 
door of the Marlboro’ Hotel, Washington Street, in a 
lumbering stage-coach, for the good town of Groton, 
and the hospitable roof of Dr. Farnsworth. This was 
a quarter of a century ago. We were all then young 
men; we have now reached the grand climacteric ; 
but, though advanced in years, we have not left those 
principles behind us, which at first attracted us to 
each other, but have carried them with us in our 
journey of life, and are as much concerned for their 
spread and triumph, and are even more convinced of 
their truth and righteousness, than when we first 
found ourselves in the ardor of comparative youth 
banded together as recrvits and comrades in the glori- 
ous struggle for the redemption of the bondman. 

Mr. May, notwithstanding the brevity of his stay in 
London, found time to pay me two visits, and I found 
strength enough to be his guide and companion 
through the labyrinthine halls and corridors of the 
stately palace of Westminster. From our friend I 
obtained much valuable light on the position, projects, 
and prospects of the political and non-political par- 
ties in the United States. While I was in India, I 
received regularly and read with eager appetite the 
Liberator. I am, therefore, tolerably posted up in all 
matters relating to the operations of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

I often think tha: a special Providence has watched 
over the prominent laborers in the field you were first 
to enter, now a generation ago. You yourself have 
been 2 remarkable instance of God's sustaining power. 
Of all who gathered around you, in the early days of 
your Anti-Slavery career, how few have been waited 
upon by the angel of death! True, some have disap- 
peared, fulling from gradual decay and extreme age— 
a Lovejoy has sunk under the fire of assassins—a Fol- 
len has been mysteriously cut off by a fearful catas- 
trophe—and a Shipley has gone the way of all 
flesh ; but you, withthe Chapmans, the Westons, the 
Quincys, the Phillipses, the Burleighs, the Fosters, 
the Mays, the Wallcuts, and others still live, fighting 
beneath the same banner, rallied by the same watch- 
word, and struggling for the same divine object. Not 
less singular, nor less worthy to be recorded, has been 
the all but universal constancy, integrity and fidelity 
of those who have, from time to time, like the disci- 
ples of old, left their secular callings to bear the cross 
of Anti-Slavery, and to be the followers of Him whose 
mission it was. to preach deliverance to the captive. 
The annals of the past do not, in my belief, furnisha 
more striking exemplification of stedfastness and per- 
severance, on the part of men and women espousing, 
under the influence of humane feelings and high prin- 
ciples, an unpopular and persecuted cause. No such 
fruits can be shown among the converts to any sys- 
tem of mere human philosophy; and those who, in 
their pride and prejudice, brand the abolitionists of 
the Garrisonian school as infidels would be much per- 
plexed, if called upon to account for the fact, that 
lives like those which have illustrated the movement, 
of which you are the honored leader, have been form- 
ed on any other code of ethics than that which was 
promulgated by the great Teacher, who taught his 
disciples from the Mount of Judea. 

You ask me to write you about myself. The 12th 
of January, 1856, saw me on board a steamer, leaving 
Marseilles for Malta, on my way for the second time 
to the banks of the Ganges, on a commission of in- 
quiry into the nature and qualities of the fibrous pro- 
ducts of India, with a view to the importation into 
England of such as might be adapted to the manu- 
facturing interest of the country. My health was 
then good, and I contemplated a five years’ residerce 
abroad, including a visit to China, a tour amongst the 


the question, and we ought not hastily to conclude Himalayan regions of India, and a journey to Persia. 


Nothing could exceed the gratification I enjoyed on 
my way to the place of my destination. The scenery 
of the Mediterranean—a three days’ stay at Malta, 


will settle the matter with them, | (full at the time of bustle and activity, created by the 

Gentlemen, I conclude by saying that all opposition | presence of thirteen thousand British troops on shore, 
to this movement will be unavailing, because it is ‘ of | : . 
It is the conscience of the| trip from Alexandria to Cairo by railway—and a 
people of the Commonwealth in insurrection against | seven days’ detention at Suez, which enabled me to 
satanic wickedness. The Anti-Slavery struggle is for | visit Joseph’s well in the desert, to join an expedition 


and eighteen ships of war in the grand harbor)—a 


| to set a trap for a hyena, to go to the spot (called the 


and also to the well of Moses on the opposite shore, 
where Miriam sung her song of triumph,—these and 
| other occupations, with the enjoyment of high spirits, 
and a climate than which I could conceive nothing 
more delicious or heavenly, filled up my time, until 
having got our mails, passengers, and a large amount 
of treasure on board, we sailed at midnight beneath 
the light of a full moon for the Rock of Aden, and 
thence via Ceylon to Calcutta. I landed at the city 
of palaces on the 25th of February, in time to wit- 
ness the departure of Lord Dalhousie, the unscrupu- 
lous spoliator of the native Princes of India, and the 
author of the iniquitous Burmese war; and the in- 
stallation of the present Viceroy, Lord Canning, who 
is, I believe, a man who would much rather win 
laurels in fields of peaceful industry, than amidst 
the horrors and crimes of war. I had not been five 
months on shore, before 1 was visited by a violent at- 
tack of the liver, and was ordered a voyage to Ceylon 
for my recovery. Ireturned, and resumed my duties, 
and was tolerably well re-established during what is 
called the cold season. In the following June, my 
health again gave way, and again I sought, by a trip 








Pointed. Worse symptoms than any which had be- 
fore appeared, and which threatened a fatal result, 
detained me a prisoner in the island for more than 
three months; during the whole of which time, I ex- 
perienced an amount of hospitality end kindness at 
the hands of previously unknown individuals, which 
not only alleviated my sufferings, but saved my life. 
Once more I returned to Calcutta, and, trusting to 
the effect of the cold season, recommenced operations, 
and continued them until March, 1858, when, utterly 
broken down, and told by my doctors that nothing 
but the air of my native climate would raise me up 
again, I took passage in a screw steamer via the 
Cape of Good Hope for England. Hitherto, a sea 
voyage had always had the effect of restoring me when 
an invalid, but this time such was not the case. My 
sufferings before I reached the Cape were dreadful, 
while at the Cape I lost the use of my limbs by para- 
lysis, and reached home in a perfectly helpless con- 
dition, requiring the same kind of assistance as an in- 
fant,—my food having to be conveyed to my mouth 
by others, and requiring to be lifted even from one 
chair to another. During the last six months, I 
have been gradually recovering; I can walk with al- 
most my accustomed ability, and eat and sleep well. 
It is my nervous system that is now most affected, 
and Iam incapable of bearing much excitement or 
mental effort. I am still deprived of the use of my 
hands for the purpose of writing, and send you this 
letter by dictation to my son. I have had many invi- 
tations to take a share in the agitation now going on, 
on the Reform question, but have been compelled 
to decline them, as it would be perilous to venture 
upon public speaking in my present state; besides. 
which, I cannot dispense with the services of a male 
attendant, and should not like to be thrown upon the 
offices of strangers, as I should be, if I at present went 
from home. 

The failure of my health has occasioned the loss 
of my income, as my salary has been withheld from 
the time I was forced to relinquish the field of my ex- 
ertjons, and I cannot hope for any from a new source 
until the re-establishment of my health permits of my 
entering upon some fresh sphere of labor. 

Iam greatly cheered by the kind sympathy con- 
veyed to me, through your letter, and the many mes- 
sages of regard brought me by Mr. May. I wish it 
were in my power to furnish practical proof of my 
gratitude ; but you must accept, for the present, my 
assurance that I cherish the strongest possible attach- 
ment to the very dear friends with whum it has so 
long been my privilege and honor to be united, not 
only by the ties of a common object, but by the most 
sacree. bonds of friendship and affection, only equalled 
by my admiration of the lofty virtues and inflexible 
courage which they have displayed in behalf of the 
down-trodden slave, 

oe * s e@ o 

I must here leave off, for I am tired. My affec- 
tionate remembrances to Mrs. Garrison, to the dear 
friends at Weymouth, to Wendell and Mrs. Phillips, 
to Edmund Quincy, to Charles and Mrs. Hovey, to 
John T. Sargent, (whom I will shc-tly address a let- 
ter to, in reply to his own to me,) Mr. Wallcut, S. 
May, Jr., and td the whole ‘ household of faith.’ 

Now and ever, your affectionate friend, 
GEORGE THOMPSON, 
Wirtram Lioyp Garrison. 
BPA a econ ae 
A STRINGENT PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL. 
(Correspondence of the New York Tribune.) 
ALBANY, Feb, 26, 1859. 

Mr. Powrtt, from the select Committee to whom 
were referred the petitions for an act for the better pro- 
tection of personal liberty, reported this morning by 
bill entitled ‘An act to protect the rights and liberties 
of the citizens of the State of New York,’ which pro- 
vides as follows: 

Src. 1. No person within this State shall be con- 
sidered as property, or treated as such ; nor shall any 
person within this State be deprived of liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Sec. 2 Defines due process of law to be the usual 
process and forms in force by the laws of this State, 
and provides for a jury trial. 

Sec. 3. Whenever any person shall be arrested on 
the ground of owing service or labor to any person not 
an inhabitant of this State. either party may claim a 
jury trial, and shall have 20 peremptory challenges in 
addition to the challenges to which a person indicted 
is now entitled. 

Sec. 4. Every person who shall deprive or attempt 
to deprive any other person of his or her liberty, con- 
trary to the provisions of the prececing sections of this 
act, shall be guilty of a felony, and subject to a fine 
of $1,000 to $5,000, and imprisonment trom 6 to 20 

ears. 
4 Sec. 5. Neither descent, near or remote, from an 
African, whether such African is or may have been 
a slave or not, nor color of skin or complexion, shall 
disqualify any person from being or becoming a citi- 
zen of this State, nor deprive such person of the rights 
and privileges thereof. 

Sec. 6. Every person who may have been held as 
a slave, who shall be brought or come to this State, 
shall be free. y 

Sec. 7. Every person who shall hold or attempt to 
hold in this State, in slavery or as a slave, any perscn 
or any free person, in any form, or for any time, how- 
ever short, under the pretence that such person is or 
has been a slave, shall be imprisoned in the penitenti- 
ary tor a term of 5 to 20 years, and fined from $1,000 
to $10,000. 2 : 

Sec. 8. Any person sustaining wrong or injury by 
any proceeding punishable by the preceding sections 
of this act, may maintain an action and recover dam- 
ages therefor in any Court of record of this State. 

Sxc. 9. No person, while holding any office of hon- 
or, trust, or emolument, under the laws of this State, 
shall in any capacity issue any warrantor other pro- 
cess, or grant any certificate under or by virtue of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, or shall in any capacity serve any 
such warrant,pr other process. 

Sec. 10 Provides that any person who shall violate 
any provisions of Sec. 9 of this Act shall be deemed to 
have resigned any office he may hold under the laws 


to any office of trust, honor, or emolument, under the 
laws of this State. 

Src. 11. Any person acting as attorney or counsel! 
for a slave-hunter, shall forfeit any office he may hold 


from practising in the Courts of the State. 

Sec. 12 Subjects any Sheriff, Deputy Sheriff, Con- 
stable, Policeman, or other State, County, City, or 
Town officer of this State who shall arrest, imprison, 
detain, or aid in arresting or returning any person ad- 
judged to be a fugitive slave, to imprisonment from 
two to ten years, and a fine from one to ten thousand 
dollars. 

Sxc. 13 Requires the Governor, by and with the 
advice of the Senate, to appoint in each county of the 
State an Attorney, whose duty it shall be to defend 
all persons claimed as fugitive slaves, to receive $50 
fur each person so defended, to be paid by the State on 
the warrant of the Governor. 


This bill, which it will be seen qontains some of the 
more important features of the personal liberty laws of 
Vermont and Massachusetts, was drawn by Mr. C. 8. 
Spencer, and the Assembly by a vote of 65 to 26, made 
it the special order for Wednesday next at 12 o'clock. 
That vote looks very well, and it is to be hoped that 
the ‘curvature of the spine’ does not prevail to such 
an extent as to endanger the passage of this bill 
through the Legislature. 

Dr. Currver delivered a grand address in the As- 
sembly Chamber last evening, in behalf of the passage 
of such a law as is proposed. The Chamber was well 
filled with attentive listeners, but it is to be regretted 
that but few members of the Legislature, for whose 
enlightenment the address was made, were present. 
They, however, were the losers, for the address was 
one of the most terse, compact, vigorous statements of 
the claims of freedom over slavery, to which I ever 
listened, and I have heard some speaking on that sub- 
ject in my time. As strenge as it may appear, the 
speech contained a number of new and strong points 
against the inherent wrong of Slavery, and the wa 
the Doctor did hurl the thunderbolts of God's wrat 
against slaveholders and their abettors, was a caution 
to that kindof sinners. The address ought to be pub- 
lished, and extensively circulated. 





fs" A cold-blooded assassination took place in 
Washington, on Sunday last. Dan. Sickles, member 
of Congress for the city of New York, deliberately 
shot Philip Barton Key, Attorney General for the 
District of Columbia, and son of the author of the 
‘Star Spangled Banner.’ Key was unarmed : he sur- 
vived but a few minutes. The alleged provocation 
for killing him was his seduction of Sickle’s wife.— 











to Ceylon, to recover it ; but in this hope I was disap- 


of this State, and shall be thereafter forever ineligible | 


under the laws of this State, and shall be debarred | 


A FATHER INCARCERATED FOR HARBOR- 
ING HIS OWN CHILD—JUSTICE AT WASH- 
INGTON. 


His youngest son, born in his house, lived there until 
he was ten years of when the master demanded 
him. The father thought that if he must give up his 
boy, to be taken he knew not where, it was at 

fair that he should receive some remuneration for 
bringing him up, from the man to whom all his fu- 
ture earnings would go. This being refused, the boy 
was not to be found. 

A warr~nt of arrest, founded upon a charge of har- 
boring his own son, was issued against the father by 
&@ magistrate named Ferguson, who, in conjunction 
with a comty constable named Reynolds, served it 
himself, and thrust the poor negro into a Washington 
jail. The next day, he was brought before the mag- 
istrate, but refused to disclose the whereabouts of his 
boy, and was remanded to prison. On the ensuing 
day, he was bailed out, a~ainst the cautious advice 
of the magistrate, by a humane gentleman of this 
city. 

‘Two days subseqvently, I witnessed his mock trial 
before the same miyistrate who arrested him. In 
— ote age er of an interested wit- 
ness in the city, m: have appeared personally— 
esta thw tie de boned trance oes casting to 
do so, was offered and admitted as evidence. Of this 
affidavit the defendant had no previous notice or 
knowledge. 

To an objection from the counsel for the defence, 
the magistrate replied that the accused had had no- 
tice, for he had himself mentioned in his presence 
that such an affidavit would be taken, which is true, 
but he had not intimated the time or place, nor given 
the defendant any legal notice thereof whatever. In 
reply to the objection that the evidence, if competent, 
could not be deemed sufficient to hold the prisoner 
for trial, the magistrate said that ‘if Mr. Diggs of 
Maryland were present, he had no doubt that his tes- 
timony would make the evidence strong enough; as 
it was, he thought it probable.’ 

On this insufficient and exparte testimony, he said 
that he should hold the prisoner to bail in the sum 
of $2,000 to answer at the next Criminal Court of 
the City of Washington the charge of harboring his 
own son! While the friend of the accused was re- 
monstrating against the excessive and unreasonable 
amount of bail, his counsel also suggesting that $500 
would secure his appearance at Court, the magistrate 
became so excited as to say that if he went on talking, 
he would raise the bail still higher. Such is legal 
justice in this city—a fair specimen, according to my 
observation, during the last two years. 

This case is, indeed, hard. The little son alluded 
to is the last of a number that have been forcibly ta- 
ken from their father, as fast as he has reared them, 
and now that the oppressor cannot find the last re- 
maining object of a heart-broken parent's love, in 
order to sell it off to the far South, this free Ameri- 
can father is to be tried in a criminal court of the 
Federal metropolis for the crime of having harbored 
his only child, Maxryn, 
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CRISPUS ATTUCKS. 

The subscriber proposes a Meeting and Levee, on 
Monday evening, March 7th, at Upper and Lower 
Chapman Halls, in commemoration of the Leadership 
and Martyrdom of Crispus Artrucks, the Colored 
American, in Boston, March 5th, 1770, the day which 
History has selected as the dawn of the American 
Revolution. 

The exercises will consist in part of speeches 
from a galaxy of distinguished friends of freedom, 
interspersed with vocal music, original and appropriate 
to the occasion, performed by volunteer Glee Clubs, 
and choice selections on the Piano, augmented by 
Gates’s ful! Quadrille Band. 

Among those who have been invited to participate 
during the evening are, Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Charles Lenox Remond, Hon. Thomas Rus- 
sell, Dr. John S. Rock, Hon. John A. Andrew, and 
Rev. J. B. Smith. 

Tickets to the whole, 75 cents each. To be ob- 
tained at 21 Cornhill, and at the door. Admittance 
to the meeting, (exclusive,) 10 cents. Doors open at 
half-past 7 o’clock. Exerci to ce at 8 
o'clock. 

Every effort will be made to ensure satisfaction to 
all whose presence evinces their appreciation of the 
man, and of the deed which has immortalized his 
name. WILLIAM C. NELL. 

Boston, March 4, 1859. 














NOTE FROM MR. HIGGINSON. 

Will Mr. Garrison notice the following important 
errata in the report of my remarks in the last Libera- 
tor? 

1. At middle of second column, for ‘ Horace Mann 
said, I am told,’ read, ‘Horace Mann once said to 
me.’ 

2. Second column, 27th line from bottom, dele the 
first ‘ not,’ and for ‘but’ read ‘and,’ three lines after, 

Your reporter, who is commonly almost infallible, 
misunderstood me in both cases. In the last case he 
makes me hold to the pro-slavery construction of the 
Constitution, whereas I took the contrary position, so 
far as I took any. T. W. H. 

Worcester, March 1, 1859. 
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New Music. The following pieces have just been 
published by Ox1ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
street, Boston :— 

Le Brindisi. Valse brillante par F. Burgmuller. 

Vocal Beauties of Flotow’s Opera, Martha. Povero 
Lionello, &c. 

Pride Schottisch, by Fred. W. Brower. 

The New Caledonian Quadrilles, arranged with 
the original figures by J. S. Knight. These Qua- 
drilles have been recently introduced to supplant the 
| Lancers. 

I'm a laughing Zingarella, the Gipsy’s Song, com- 
posed by Abelli. 

Newport Lancer Quadrilles, as performed by vari- 
ous bands at balls in Newport and the great cities. 

Satanella, the new Opera composed by M. W. 
{ Balfe. 

{ Grand Juggernaut March, played in the Grand 
Spectacle of the Cataract of the Ganges, at the Bos- 
|ton Theatre. Composed, and respectfully dedicated 
to Thos. Barry, Esq., by Thos. Comer. 
Children. Written by Henry W. Longfellow; 
| music by William R. Dempster. 
Good Morrow. Sung by Sig. Mario, Sims Reeves 
; and others. Music by Frank Mori. 

Hunting Tour; or, ‘ When ye gang away, Jamie.’ 

Scotch Song, arranged by John Deman. 














te Cuarrzs C. Burtzicn’s Sreecn, at the late 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, is now published in a neat pamphlet form 
for circulation. It is most admirably adapted to help 
forward the good work, which is sufficiently describ- 
ed in its title,—* No Stave-Huntine in tue Op Bar 
State.’ Let the edition be immediately bought, and 
put into circulation. It is for sale at the following 
low prices:—By the hundred, $3.00; dozen, 50 cts. ; 
single, 5 cents. 

(2 A large edition of Wendell Phillips's eloquent 
argument, addressed to the Committee of the Legis- 
lature, in behalf of a law to prohibit slave-catching 
in Massachusetts, has been published in neat pamph- 
let form, and is for sale at this office, at the following 
low prices: By the Aundred, $2 50; dozen, 40 cts. ; 
single, 5 cts. Friends! help to circulate this valuable 
argument ! 


fe" Rev. Theodore Parker has safely arrived at 
Havana, after a very rough passage. The latest in. 
telligence received from him, we are happy to state, 
is decidedly encouraging, as all the symptoms of his 








Sickle was committed to prison. 


case were favorable. He has gone to St. Croix. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

The Vigilance Committee of Boston would inform 
the friends of Fugitive Slaves, that they have been, 
and probably will continue to be, constantly in want 
of places, where such fugitives can obtain employ- 
ment. Any one in want, or who can employ such 
help, is earnestly requested to apply to R. F. WALL+ 
CUT, 21 Cornhill, or, by letter, to FRANCIS 
JACKSON, Boston, stating what employment they 


can give. 





‘ TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from February 1, to March 1, 1859. 

Rec'd of 8, May. Jr., donations and collec. * 

tions m at annual meeting, 

Also from 8. May, Jr., for collections from — 
R. H. Ober $10, Syivanus Smith, East 
Boston, 5, E. 8. Page, » 1, John 
B. Prince, Lynn, 10, James N. Buffum, 
do. 50,—all to redeem pledges,—from 
Susan Mayhew, New Bedford, dona- 


tion, 1, - - - - 
From Sallie Holley :—Collections at Paxton 
1 63, Rutland 5 27, West Boylston 
4 26, of Miss Caldwell 1, at Athol 1, 
Montague 11 46, of Rev. C. Bradford 1, 
at Greenfield 5 09, Deerfield 4 50, Rowe 
4 72, Northampton 2 92, Florence 10, 
Hopkinton 16 02, Dorchester 16, West 
Cambridge 8 67, Waltham 6, Green- 
wood 3, Stoneham 4 25, Stoneham Le- 
dies’ A. S. Society 8, a friend 12, 
SAMUEL PHILBRICK, 


Treas. Mass, A. S, Society. 
Brookline, March 1, 1859, 


te" The General Agent of the Liderator acknowl- 
to have received the from sub- 
in England and Ireland, by Ri D.Webb, 


From Miss Whitelegge, Manchester, Eng., $3 00, 
paying to Jan. Ist, 1859. 

From Rev. S. A.{Steinthal, Eng., 3 00, paying to do. 

“ a Sharratt, Buckley, Eng., 1 76, paying 

to do. 

From Rey. Dr. Joseph Hutton, Derby, Eng., 3 00, 
paying to do. 

From Mrs. Henry Turner, Lentonfield, Ireland, 4 80, 

aying to Jan. 1, 1860. 

From James Haughton, Dublin, Ireland, 3 00, pay- 
ing to Jan. 1, 1849. 

From Mrs. Eliza Jacob, Ballytore, Ireland, 4 80, 

_ paying to Jan. 1, 1859. ‘i 

From Maria Waring, (Mrs. Palmer,) Waterford, Ire- 
land, 4 80, paying to Jan. 1, 1860. 

From Miss Barrington, (old act.) Dublin, Ireland, 
3 00, paying to Jan, 1, 1859, 


77 00 


126 69 








fF Mrs. Fortxn, on behalf of the Managers of 
the late Anti-Slavery Subscription-Anniversary, ac- 
knowledges the following additional contributions : 


A lady in Brookline, . - $20 00 
William I, Bowditch, Esq., - 30 00 
Miss Mattie Griffith, New York, 6 00 








tr ROCKPORT.—An Anti-Slavery meeting will 
be held in Rockport, on Sunday, March 6th, day and 
evening. Wa. Lioyp Garrison and Parker Piiis- 
BURY, on account of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will be present. 


tt SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts A. S. Society, will speak in PORTSMOUTH, 
N. H., on Sunday next, March 6, 


fF WM. LLOYD GARRISON will speak on 
Slavery at Horxivrox, (Hayden Row,) on Sunday 
forenoon and afternoon, March 13th, at the usual 
hours of religious services. He will also address the 
citizens of Mitrorp, on the evening of that day, in 
the Town Hall, on ‘ Garrisonian Infidelity.’ 


GF E.H,. HEYWOOD will speak in 











Montague, Sunday, March 6. 
Deerfield, Tuesday, «8 
Greenfield, Wednesday, * 9, 





te HENRY C. WRIGHT will lecture in New- 
buryport, on Sunday, March 6. Subject, in the af- 
ternoon: The Christ of Calvary, and the Christ of 
Christendom—the difference between them ;—in the 
+ nr The Mission of Woman as a Wife and 
other. 


i TO THE FRIENDS OF THE FUGITIVE.— 
A robust and able-bodied fugitive slave from the 
South—a carpenter, who has worked many years at 
house-building, framing and finishing—wants a place. 
Apply to KR. F. WALLCUT, Anti-Slavery Office, 21 
Cornhill, or, by letter, to FRANCIS JACKSGN. 








[ WANTED—An opportunity to learn book- 
binding, by a young woman. Apply to W. C. NELL, 
21 Cornhill. 





fF COLORED BOYS AND GIRLS.—A good 
colored Boy can hear of a situation in a family a few 
ca from Boston. Apply to W. C. NELL, 21 Corn- 

ill. 

An amiable colored girl of 10 or 12 years of age, 
whose parents or guardians would be willing she 
should accompany a lady to Europe, can hear of such 
a situation by applying as above. 


tf" WANTS A SITUATION.—A widow lady 
wishes to get a situation to wait on a lady, or to work 
as seamstress in a respectable family. 

Apply at this office, or at 6 Stillman street, 











DIED—In Charlestown, Feb. 23, Barusuzna, wife 
of Samuel Fowler, aged 78 years. 

In this city, Jan. 22, Mrs. Many Exspvury, aged 68; 
Feb. 19, Mrs. Susan W. Axixs, aged 83. 











Er NOW READY. £3 


The ‘Life of 
JOHN H. W. HAWKINS, 


THE GREAT APOSTLE 
OF THE 
WASHINGTONIAN TEMPERANCE RE. 
FORMATION. 

THE LIFE of a most extraordinary and useful 
man, and faithful and indefatigable laborer in behalf 
of degraded humanity. It is a book which no person 
can read without being stimulated to noble deeds. 


All orders for the Book, or for Agencies, should be 
addressed to the Publishers, 


Fifty Thousand should be sold in six months. 





It makes a handsome 12mo. volume of 420 
with several wood-cuts, and a fine steel portals 0 fis. 
Hawkins. Price $1. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
20 Washington street, Boston. 

February 11. 4wis 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, 

Whooping Cough, Diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs, and Pul y Affections, 

Of the severest type, are quickly cured by that long- 
tried and faithful remedy, 

DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 

CHERRY. 

Says a well-known Editor— This is truly a balsam 
and a blessing to invalids. It contains the pure bal- 
samic principle of Wild Cherry, the balsamic proper- 
ties of tar and of pine. Its ingredients, which are 
mingled after the true principle of chemistry, are all 
balsamic, and therefore it is safe and sure in effect. 








4} Coughs, Colds, Consumption, anc Bronchial troubles 


disappear under its balsamic influence as though 
charmed away. Probably no medicine has ever 
attained so extended a sale, or accomplished so much 
good, as this renowned Balsam.’ 
Cassvriin, (Ga.) Feb. 26, 1858. 

Messrs. Serx Fowrr & Co., » Mass. : 

GentLemeN—At the request of your Travelling 
Agent, I give you a statement of my experience in 
the use of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. I 
have been using it for two years in my family, for 
Colds and Coughs, and have found it the most effica- 
cious remedy that I have ever tried. For Colds and 
Coughs in chi » I know it to be an excellent 


Respectfnlly you 
oor. JOHN H. RICE. 


The genuine article always has written the signa- 
ture of ‘I. BUTTS” on the wrapper, and is for sale 
by all respectable Druggists everywhere. 

Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., Boston, 
and for sale by dealers in Medicine in nearly every 
town in New England. Feb. 25—~<4tis 
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For the Liberator. 
A WINTER MORNING. 
Oh! a fairy world in the real light! 
Saw you ever in dream-land aught more bright 
Than this strange work of the storm last night? 
No Genii of ocean have beauty more grand 
Than springs to the light from the frost-spirit’s wand. 
Bright flash the diamonds aloft on the trees, 
Brilliant as gems that are brought from the seas, 
Grand like the stars ‘gainst the deep blue sky, 
And sparkle rich light from the grass where they lie. 
Aye! the tiniest blade and the creeping vine 
Are as royally decked as the oak and pine; 
And not the less grand do they look in their pride 
For the dazzling glory beneath, at their side; 
While towering in splendor, their gems the most fair, 
Fling out their rich light around every where 
’Mong columns of crystal and pillars of light, 
And arches of pearl, and garlands of white. 
’Tis only the Winter can give you a scene 
To dazzle your sight with its glorous sheen. 
Katz. 
—_—_>— 
For the Liberator. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
May the soft air - 
Of summer climes bring healing in its wings! 
We cannot spare him yet; earth needs the heavenly 
light 
Of his pure soul. Our eyes may ne'er have seen 
The flash of his, nor heard his eloquence; 
But his high thoughts are winged with fire 
Of God's great truths; they kindle light afar, 
Revealving life—the real life—the life with God, 
So deeply rich, so grandly beautiful. Kate. 
—_—— 
ODE TO THE CENTENARY OF BURNS. 
AN ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, BY ISA CRAIG. 
We heil, this morn, 
A century's noblest birth ; 
A Poet-peasant born, 
Who more of Fancy'’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings 
Than all her kings! 


As lamps high set 
Upon some earthy eminence,— 
And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout, 
Dwindle in the distance and die out, 
While no star waneth yet; 
So through the Past’s far-reaching night, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 


A gentle boy,— 
With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears and sudden joy,— 
Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth. 
His father's tcil he shares; 
But half his mother’s cares 
From his dark searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 
Hid in her heart she bears. 


At early morn, 
His father calls him to the field; 
Through the stiff soil that clogs his feet, 
Chill, rain, and harvest heat, 
He plods all day; returns at eve outworn, 
To the rude fare a peasant’s lot doth yield: 
To what else was he born? 


The God-made King 
Of every living thing, 
(For his great heart in love could hold them all,) 
The dumb eyes meeting his by hearth and stall— 
Gifted to understand !— 
Knew it, and sought his hand; 
And the most timorous creature hath not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 
Which fain all feeble things had bless’d and sheltered. 


To Nature's feast,— 
Who knew her noblest guest, 
And entertained him best,— 
Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap'’d with crimson and with gold, 
And poured her pure joy-wines 
For him the poet-souled, 
For him her anthem roll’d, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble from the linnet’s throat. 


But when begins 

The array for battle, and the trumpet blows, 

A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight. 
And with its mortal foes— 

Grim gathering hosts of sorrows and of sins— 
Each human soul must close. 
And Fame her trumpet blew 

Before him ; wrapp’d him in her purple state ; 

And made him mark for all the shafts of fate, 
That henceforth round him flew. 


Though he may yield, 
Hard press’d, and wounded fall, 

Forsaken on the field, 

His regal vestment soil’d ; 

His crown of half its jewels spoil’d; 
He is a king for all. 

Had he but stood aloof ! 

Had he but arrayed himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s darts! 

So yearn the good: so those the world calls wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize. 


Of martyr woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests ; 
Tears have not ceased to flow; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 
To think,—above that noble soul brought low, 
That wise and soaring spirit, fool’d, enslav’d,— 
Thus, thus he had been saved! 


It might not be! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent ; 
Its silver chords, which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun’d, 
Save by the Maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch His heavenly gift with- 
drew. 


Regretful love 
His country fain would prove 
By grateful honors lavished on his grave: 
Would fain redeem her blame 
That he so little at her hands can claim, 
Who unrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame. 


The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimage ; 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could his song engage ; 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath’d 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flung, 
While some sweet plaint he breath’d ; 
The streams he wander'd near ; 
The maidens whor he lov'd ; the song he sung :— 
‘All, all are dear 


The arch blue eyes,— 
Arch but for love's disguise,— 
Of Scotland’s daughters, soften at his strain ;— 
hardy sons, sent forth across the main 
‘Lo drive the ploughshare through earth's virgin soils, 
Lighten with it their toils; 
And sister-lands have learned to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 
For doth not song 
_ To the whole world scott 
wherever tears can 
Scone eon can melt, or blushes glow, 
Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 
"A heritage to all? 


tor. 


Che FZibera 








A CASE OF PARTIAL BLINDNESS. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, annoyed, as it 
would seem, by the criticisms of some of his cleri- 
cal brethren upon his sayings in the pulpit and his 
doings on the platform, has lately published, in two 
numbers of the Independent, a deft of his position, 
and an explanation of his tefence. 

Mr. Beecher is ranked by others, and evidently 
ranks himself, as a Trinitarian. Yet, in both the 
documents in question, he treats the First Person of 
the Orthodox Trinity with such slight regard—nay ! 
considering what are the natural and appropriate re- 
lations of a Father to children, we might even say, 
with such disparagement—as to make his statement 
well worthy of note in the theological history of the 
times. 

The church of which Mr. Beecher is pastor affirms 
its belief in one God, existing as‘ The Father, The Son, 
and The Holy Ghost—three Persons, equally Divine.’ 
And this is a general expression of the belief of Mr. 
Beecher also. But, the criticisms of the New York 
Observer having moved Mr. Beecher to give a more 
particular and minute statement of his individual 
belief, and also to set his belief strongly in contrast 
with a very different one, which he chooses to repre- 
sent as the belief of Theodore Parker, he made the 
following statement respecting it in the Independent : 

«Could Theodore Parker worship my God ?—Christ 
Jesus is his name. All that there is of God to me 
is bound up in that name. A dim and shadowy 
effluence rises from Christ, and that I am taught to 
call the Father. A yet more tenuous and invisible 
film of thought arises, and that is the Holy Spirit. 
But neither is to me aught tangible, restful, accessi- 
ble. They are to be revealed to my knowledge here- 
after, but now only to my faith.’ 

The New York Observer, itself holding a firm belief 
in the equality, and the equal divinity, of the ‘Three 
Divine perscns, was of course shocked by this state- 
ment. It was naturally dissatisfied to see the First 
of these persons (primus inter pares} reduced to ‘a 
dim and shadowy effiuence,’ and the Third to ‘a ten- 
uous and invisible film of thought,’ and both these 
represented as arising from the Second, and con- 
trasting unfavorably with him in the important point 
of giving help in time of need—of being ‘tangible, 
restful, accessible’—and it opposed this representa- 
tion in strong and decidedly personal language. To 
be sure, this was only Mr. Beecher’s individual opin- 
ion; but he was an Orthodox clergyman in regular 
standing, and his opinions influenced a large number 
of pe:ple; and after the Reverend editors of the 0b- 
server had been teaching to thousands of new con- 
verts, during the past year, that they might properly 
address their prayers to God the Father, and also to 
God the Holy Spirit—and might expect to find both 





Christians, or Mahometans, but is co-extensive with 
the race. As God fills all space, so all spirit; as he 
influences and constrains unconscious and necessitated 
matter, so he inspires and helps free and conscious 


man. 

This t does not make God limited, partial, or 
capricious. exalts man. While it honors the ex- 
cellence of a religious genius, of a Moses or a J it 


does not pronounce their character monstrous, as the 
supernatural, nor fanatical, as the rationalistic theory ; 
but natural, human, and beautiful, revealing the pos- 
sibility of mankind. Prayer,—whether conscious or 

, a word or a feeling, felt in gratitude, or 
penitence, or joy, or resignation, —is not 2 soliloquy of 
the man, not a physiological function, nor an address 
toad man ; but a sally into the infinite spirit- 
ual world, whence we bring back light and truth. 
There are windows towards God, as towards the 
world. There is no intexcessor, angel, mediator be- 
tween man and God; for man can speak, and God 
hear, each for himself. He requires no advocate to 
plead for men, who need not pray by attorney. Each 
soul stands close to the omnipresent God; may feel 
his beautiful presence, and have familiar access to the 
All-Father; get truth at first hand from its Author.’ 
—pp. 215—217. 

The writer of this also plainly teaches that God, the 
Father of all men, is accessible to all. 

We wish to call particular attention to the fact, that 
this view of the character of God, which runs through 
the whole of Mr. Parker's numerous religious and 
theological writings, and which is substantially ex- 
pressed twenty times in different portions of them, is 
clear, distinct, and unambiguous. 

We had charitably formed the opinion that Henry 
Ward Beecher, being less fettered by tradition and by 
clerical usage than the majority of Orthodox clergy- 
men, was more honest than they in his dealings with 
theological opponents. Judge then of our surprise in 
reading, in this same article, immediately after a long 
quotation from Mr. Parker, describing the idea of 
God taugbt in the popular theology, the following 
sentence .— 

‘What Mr. Parker's positive views of God are, we 
find it somewhat difficult to tell from his writings.’ 

Any reader of Mr. Beecher’s article who is acquaint- 
ed with the very full expression of Mr. Parker's posi- 
tive view of God which runs through all his ser- 
mons, and who is at the same time disposed to make 
a charitable construction of the very extraordinary 
statement above, will naturally ask himself—Has Mr. 
Beecher read none of Mr. Parker's statements but the 
paragraph just quoted? Has he calumniated Mr. 
Parker without taking the trouble to read him? A 
subsequent sentence in Mr. Beecher’s article renders 
this supposition inadmissible ; for he says— 

‘ Neither can we believe that the Observer would do 
so unscrupulous and dishonorable a thing as to have 
avowed its preference for Theodore Parker’s views of 
God, without having read what Mr. Parker did be- 
lieve.’ 

Mr. Beecher then has read, and searched—to a cer- 
tain extent—the writings of Mr. Parker. He consid- 
ers his acquaintance with them sufficient to authorize 





these ‘tangible, restful, accessible,’ to the sincere 


worshipper—it must have been unpleasant to see all! two more passages from them in this very article; and 
this so unceremoniously set aside by a brother cler-) 
They remonstrated | 
making) an opportunity to be seyere upon the Ob- 
plied—still in the Independent-—with a reaffirmation | 
of his positicn, and the following additional state- } 
ments in regard to his idea—or his want of idea—of | 


gyman of the Orthodox faith. 
in a manner somewhat arid, and Mr. Beecher re- 


The Father :— 


* To our mind Christ is clear, definite, manifest, 
accessible. But the Father is not.’ 


most | 








‘Except in Christ, I have but little conception of | 
the Father.’ 

It is very common with Orthodox clergymen to be 
so intent upon exalting the name, and their profes- 
sional theory of the character, of Jesus of Nazareth, | 
called Christ, as to disobey and reverse the instructions | 
of that very person. He represented God the Father 
as eminently ‘accessible.’ He spoke of Him to his 
disciples as ‘my Father and your Father,’ and not 
only recommended their direct application to this Fa- 
ther in prayer, but gave them a formula of applica- 
tion, as follows, in which there is not the slightest in- 
timation of the need of a mediator between child 
and Father :— 

«Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdomcome. ‘Thy wiil be done in| 
earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily | 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliv- 
er us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, the pow- 
er, and the glory, forever. Amen.’ 


So much for the statements and the precepts of Je- 
sus. But this great characteristic feature of his sys- 
tem, that which makes it a Gospel—good news—glad 
tidings—the doctrine of the paternal relation of God to 
man, and of the filial relation of man to God, has been 
beautifully amplified and illustrated by many of those 
who have ‘been with Jesus, and have learned of 
him.’ Here are two such passages, which Mr. Beecher 
might profitably read, The first is from a book called 
« Dred,’ written by one Mrs. Stowe :— 


*I stand so much alone!’ said Nina. ‘ Other 
girls have some friend or relation to Jean on; but I 
have nobody !’ 

‘Why don’t you ask your Father to help you?’ 
said Milly to Nina, in a gentle tone. 

‘ Ask who?’ said Nina, lifting up her head from the 
pillow. 


« Your Father!" said Milly, with a voice of solem- 


nity. ‘Don't you know ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven’? You haven’t forgot your prayers, I hope, 
honey ?’ 


Nina looked at her with surprise. And Milly con- 
tinued: ‘Now, if I was you, lamb, I would tell my 
Father all about it. Why, chile, he loves you! He 
would n't like nothing better, now, than to have you 
just come to Him, and tell Him all about your 
troubles, and he'll make ’em all straight. That’s the 
way I does; and I's found it come out right, many 
and many a time.’ 

‘Why, Milly, you would n’t have me go to God 
about my little foolish affairs ?’ 

‘Law, chile, what should you go to Him ’bout, 
den? Sure dese are all de "fairs you's got.’ 

‘ Well, but, Milly,’ said Nina, apprehersively, ‘ you 
know I've been a very bad girl about religion. It’s 
years and years since I’ve said any prayers. At 
school, the girls used to laugh at anybody who said 
prayers ; and sol never did. And, since I’ ve neg- 
lected my heavenly Father when things went well 
with me, it would n't be fair to call on him now, just 
because I’ve got into trouble. I don't think it would 
be honorable.” 

‘De Lord bless dig yer chile! Do hear her talk! 
Just as if de heavenly Father did n’t know all about 
you, and 't been a loving and watching you de whole 
time! Why, chile, he knows what poor foolish crea- 
tures we be, and he an’t no ways surprised nor put out. 
Why, laws, don’t you know he’s de good shepherd ? 
And what you suppose dey has shepherds fur, "cept 
de sheeps are all de time running away, and getting 
into trouble? Why, honey, dat’s what dey’s fur!’ 


Milly evidently thought that God the Father was 
accessible. The other passage we wish to quote, asa 
clear expression of the same view, is from Theodore 
Parker's first published volume, ‘ A Discourse of Mat- 
ters Pertaining to Religion,’ as follows :— 


‘The world is not nearer to our bodies than God to 
the soul; ‘for in him we live and move, and have our 
being.’ As we have bodily senses to lay hold on mat- 
ter and supply bodily wants, through which we obtain, 
naturally, all needed material things; so we have spir- 
itual faculties, to lay hold on God, and supply spirit- 
ual wants ; through them we obtain all needed spiritu- 
al things. As we observe the conditions of the body, 
we have nature on our side; as we observe the Law 
of the Soul, we have God on our side. He imparts 
truth to all men who observe these conditions; we 
have direct access to Him, through Reason, Conscience 
and the religious Sentiment, just as we have direct 
access to nature, through the eye, the ear, or the hand. 
Through these channels, and by means of a law, cer- 
tain, regular and universal as gravitation, God in- 
spires men, makes revelation of truth ; foris not truth 
as much a phenomenon of God, as motion of matter? 
Therefore if God be omnipresent and omniactive, this 
inspiration is no miracle, but a regular mode of God's 
action on conscious spirit, as gravitation on uncon- 
scious matter. It is not a rare condescension of God, 
but a universal uplifting of man. To obtain a knowl- 
edge of duty, man is not sent away,,outside of him- 
self, to ancient documents, for the only rule of faith 
practice; the Word is very nigh him, even in his 
this Word he is to try all documents 
i like God's omnipresence, is 


him to speak very unfavorably of them. He quotes 


he proceeds from the passage last quoted (above) 
to say—taking (or rather, as we shall proceed to show, 


server :— ® 


‘There are quite a number of things in Mr. Par- 
ker’s books which the Observer had better read before 








adopting. 
Lee, on p. 107, he speaks of ‘ God as the Infinite Fa- 
ther, as the Infinite Mother of all.’ Does the Odser- | 
ver embrace the Shaker doctrine, that God is male and 


5 


female >?’ 


For instance, adopting the ideas of Ann} 





It is a pity that Mr. Beecher’s patience and perse- 
verance in the investigation of Mr. Parker's views of | 
God lasted only through the collection of passages | 
which might be turned against him! It is a pity} 
that, before representing Mr, Parker as teaching that | 
God is limited by the imperfections of male and fe- | 
male, he had not found (p. 27 of the ‘ Discourse on 
the Function of a Teacher of Religion’) this better 
and real reason for Mr. Parker's speaking of God as 
Father and Mother :— 


‘ There are no types in human affairs to represent 
the relation of the Infinite God to man. The words 
of tenderest and most purely affectional human 
intimacy best convey the idea; so let us call God our 
Father and our Mother, too.’ 

It is a great pity that Mr. Beecher did not perse- 
vere till he found, in this same sermon, the two fol- 
lowing passages, which give at once Mr. Parker's 
‘ positive views of God’ andthe sentiment which he 
feels, expresses and inculcates, in relation to Him:— 

‘God must have all conceivable perfection—the 
perfection of Being, self-existent, eternity of dura- 
tion, endless and without beginning; of Power, all 
mightiness; of Mind, all knowingness; of Con- 
science, all righteousness ; of Affection, all lovingness ; 
of Soul; all holiness, absolute fidelity to himself. 
‘These words describe the Idea of God, and distinguish 
it from all others ; but these qualities do not exhaust 
the perfections of God, only our present conception 
thereof.’ p. 21. 

” «If God be preached to men as endowed with Infi- 
nite Perfection, He at once is felt as the object of de- 
sire for every spiritual faculty ; to the Mind, Infinite 
Wisdom—the Author of all Truth and Beauty ; to 
the Conscience, Infinite Justice—the Creator of all 
Right; to the Affections, Infinite Love—the Father 
and Mother of all things which are; to the Soul, In- 
finite Holiness—Absolute Fidelity. So here is pre- 
sented to man the Infinite God—perfectly powerful, 
wise, just, loving and holy, self-subsistent, self-reli- 
ant. Is any man an atheist to such a God? No, not 
one! Who can fail to love him?’ p. 32. 

But, above all, it is a pity that Mr. Beecher’s pa- 
tience did not last long enough to read to the end of 
the half-sentence which he has quoted in disparage- 
ment of Mr. Parker from the third sermon of his 
book entitled * Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and the 
Popular Theology.’ With only three seconds further 
expenditure of time and attention, he might have 
found, and qualified himself to tell—what at present 
he finds it ‘somewhat difficult to tell’—what Mr, Par- 
ker’s positive views of God are! Here is the entire 
sentence :— 

‘From behind this dark and thundering cloud of 
the popular theology, how beautifully comes forth 
the calm, clear light of natural human religion, re- 
vealing God as the Infinite Father, as the Infinite 
Mother of all, PERFECTLY POWERFUL, PER- 
FECTLY WISE, PERFECTLY JUST AND LOV- 
ING, AND PERFECTLY HOLY TOO!’ 

When Mr. Beecher’s friends next make for him a 
‘ Surprise Party,’ we hope they will supply him with 
a pair of spectacles and a mirror.—c. K. W. 

=> 
MR. PHILLIPS ON THOMAS PAINE. 
Eprrox Liperator : 

Dear Srr—Mr. Phillips, in his argument before the 
Legislative Committee last Thursday, misinterpreted, 
as I think, the expression which he quoted from 
Paine’s ‘Rights of Man.’ I was sorry to see that 
magnificent address—which adds new lustre even to 
Mr. Phillips's brilliant oratorical fame—marred by a 
seemingly unjust reflection upon the opinions of so 
staunch a friend of Liberty, and so determined a foe 
of oppression— under whatever garb—as Thomas 
Paine,—the man, whom, if Iam not,in error, first 
proclaimed that sentiment which the American Anti- 
Slavery Society has made memorable, that ‘man has 
as property in man ;’—and I desire to call attention 
to the paragraph, trusting that Mr. Phillips will per- 
ceive the misconstruction, if such it be, feeling as- 
sured, that, if he does, he will willingly correct his 
remark. I am by no means ready to suppose that Mr. 
Phillips would intentionally thus give currency to an 
erroneous impression, even for the sake of making a 
sharp thrust at the Democratic party by a constructive 
appeal to the religious prejudices of his audience. 

Mr. Phillips observes that ‘there is a law above 
this, [the will of the majority,] which says, ‘ All your 
provisions in this kind of corporation must be within 
the girdle of right.’ I know noauthority but Thomas 
Paine—except the present Democratic party—that 
has denied it. In 1774 or’75, Thomas Paine pub- 
lished his ‘ Rights of Man,’ in which he lays it down 
as a fundamental proposition that a nation hasa right 








| to 


+ Atty 


fow writers claimed, by the Jews, 





to do whatever they please, All other jurists have | 


always laid down the principle that a nation has no 


‘right to do, however large the majority, that which 


is unjust.’ 

Mr. Paine, it is true, affirms that ‘that which a 
whole nation chooses to do, it has a right to do;’ but 
the principle is not stated, as Mr. Phillips puts it, as 
an independent proposition, but is declared strictly 
and solely in reference to the establishment by such 
nation of a form of government, or a change of gov- 
ernment. In other words, *‘ whatever form of govern- 
ment, be it republican or monarchical, which a whole 
nation at any time desire, that form of government 
they have a right at any time to establish,’ is the sim- 
ple, and to me, obvious meaning of the words quoted. 
Mr. Paine was arguing against the assumption gefend- 
ed by Mr. Burke, that posterity can be bound by the 
legislative acts of their predecessors—an assumption, 
by the way, which Mr. Phillips found it necessary to 
combat in reference to the ‘constitutional obligations’ 
of which we hear so much—and the sentence alluded 
to is found in the following extract from the ‘ Rights 
of Man,’ which I ask your readers to peruse, and sub- 
mit to them, if, in the connection in which it stands— 
to say nothing of the whole tenor of all of Paine’s po- 
litical writings—the sentence quoted by Mr. Phillips 
ean fairly admit of\Mr. Phillips's interpretation. * 


‘ There never did, nor never can exist a parliament, 
or any description of men, or any generation of men, 
in any country, of the right or the power 
of binding or controlling posterity to the ‘end of 
time,’ or commanding for ever how the world shall 
be governed, or who shall govern it ; and therefore 
all such clauses, acts, or declarations, by which the 
makers of them attempt to do what they have neither 
the right nor the power to do, nor the power to ex- 
ecute, are in themselyes null and void. Every age 
and generation must be as free to act for itself, i 
all cases, as the ages and generations which preced- 
edit. The vanity and presumption of governing 
beyond the grave, is the most ridiculous and inso- 
lent of all tyrannies. Man has no property in man ; 
neither has any generation a property in the gencra- 
tions which are to follow. The parliament or the 
people of 1688, or of any other period, had no more 
right to dispose of the people of the present day, or 
tu bind or to control them in any shape whatever, 
than the parliament of the people of the present day 
have to dispose of, bind or control those who are to 
live an hundred or a thousand years hence. Every 
generation is and must be competent to all the pur- 

which its occasions require. It is the living, 
and not the dead, that are to be accommodated. 
When man ceases to be, his power and his wants 
eease with him ; and having no longer any partici- 


pation in the concerns of this world, he has no long- (a thousand times all it costs.’ 


er any authority in directing who shall be its gov- 
ernors, or how its government shall be organized, or 
how administered. 


lam not contending for nor against any form of | 


Tobacco, like strong drink, rvroxicarss. Some 
votaries are moderate users, some genteel fumigators 
and masticators, and others drunkards to all intents 


Indians are great smokers. I believe they are 
drunk on smoke ; and, as the Spirit of God does not 
convert drankards when drunk, here is one reason 
why they are not converted. Mighty tribes go 
down to death, in mournful procession, on Stronc 
Darxx and Tosacco. i 

i smokers. Here is one reason, 


Germans are great 
I believe, why so few German em ts are con- 
verted ; why Germans, with splendid scholarship, 


has now so little nationality among nations. 

Turks are great smokers. smoke from morn- 
ing to night. Turkey is a voleapo of emoke ; and 
the conversion of its smoky, emasculated, stultified, 
adult population is as hopeful as the conversion of 
tna or Vesuvius. 

There is a sense in which God has not made all 
things possible. Do we expect the conversion of 
maniacs raving in madness? Do we expect the 
conversion of inebriates profoundly drunk? And 
why should we ape victims of Tubacco to be con- 
verted when drunk ? 

‘Tobacco is an immense obstacle to the conversion 
of the heathen ; and, before much is accomplished, 
tribes and nations, narcotized by Tobacco, will do 
as some Sandwich Islanders did, collect their — 
make a vast heap, and utterly destroy these idols 
before the Lord. 

You say, my brother, that I ‘serve tables.’ Had 
you said that I was using my one talent as a pio- 
neer in a pioneer work,—had you said I wasa small 
engine, with a plough in front, aiming to clear the 
track, that better men—Missionaries and Missionary 
Boards—with sounding } arade ay we address per- 
lishing souls to better PF veqgater) ad spoken with 
more kindness and discrimination. 

You may accuse me of ‘ talking large’ r ting 
the Anti-Tobacco Reform. No, my brother; [ think 
I am simply making a beginning. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, ven- 
erable with nearly fifty years’ service, absorbing 
millions of dollars, and millions of ts som has 
simply made a beginning. Placea half-dime on the 
crown of your hat, and it relatively brightens a 
larger place than the Board brightens on the globe. 
I aim to arouse attention to a Great Evit,—an evil 
on which as much money is annually consumed in 
our land as would support nearly One Hundred such 
organizations as the American Board ! 

ith gratitude to God I can say, thousands of 
pete, in various spheres—clerical and others— 
ave abandoned Tobacco. A hundred thousand 
youth, at least, in our land, are pledged against it ; 
and ‘ an agitation has begun,’ says another, ‘ worth 
In a word, a begin- 
ning is made, an auspicious beginning you will ad- 
mit, when I tell you it has not cost, year by year, 

| balf the salary of a city preacher or organist. 
I beg you, my brother, to bear in mind that To- 





government, nor for nor against any party, here vit bw is a Deity, worshipped by millions on the 


That which a whole nation chooses to do, 
Mr. Burke denies it. 


elsewhere. 
it has a right to do. 


globe. Then, should I again ask you for a little aid 


Where, | in pouring Gospel light on its worshippers, you will 


then, does the right exist? 1am contending for the) acknowledge that, in my humble way am as really 


right of the living, and against their being willed 
away, and controlled and contracted for, by the man- 


serving Gop as though I stood side by side my mis- 
sionary brother, assaulting the idols of China or 


uscript-assumed authority of the dead ; and Mr. Burke | Hindostan. 
is contending for the authority of the dead over the | Tobacco is an evil, even in Boston, too great for 


rights and freedom of the living. There wasa time 
when kin igen of their crowns by will upon 
their death- 8, and consigned the Coals, Fike 
beasts of the fields, to whatever successor they ap- 
epee This is now so exploded as scarcely to 

remembered, and s» monstrous as hardly to be 
believed: but the parliamentary clauses upon which 


‘you or [ to measure. Its tendencies are all bad. 
|* Tobacco,’ says a venerable clergyman, ‘ is the 
(devil's seed-corn among Boston boys! We are 
| glad to know that your Young Men’s Christian As- 
| Sociations flourish ; but the mass of Boston youth 
| chew or puff, wag their heads, and care little for 
such things. We are glad so many throng your 


Mr. Burke builds his political church are of the | Prayer-Meetings ; but, alas! how few, compared to 


same nature.’ 


— — SS 


THOMAS PAINE. 
Horepaur, Feb. 24, 1859. 


| those who for the hour are spell-bound by fumes of 
{Tobacco! Gentlemen in your city, who publish re- 


Yasue 

ligious books and papers, I su do a good busi- 
ness ; but a single wholiaale Tobacconist will proba- 
| bly handle more capital, and make more money, 


Dear Lingeraton—If no one else offers, I protest | than the whole of them.’ 


against a certain statement of WrenpELL PuHILuirs, 
Esq., made before the Legislative Committee on the 
17th inst., in regard to Thomas Paine’s proposition in 
the ‘ Rights of Man,’ that ‘a nation has a riyht to do 
whatever they please. I do not believe Mr. Paine 
ever placed any such proposition in this attitude. 
Certainly, Mr. Phillips is singularly inaccurate in dat- 
ing his charge; for that remarkable work was pub- 
lished in answer to Edmund Burke, who libelled the 
French Revolution, which was at least a dozen years 
after 1775. 

I am particular to write, because the remark minis- 
ters to a hateful popular prejudice against a man who 
was as remarkable for his original hatred of oppression, 
as is Mr. Wendell Phillips. This is a strong state- 


ment, but I say it admiring both, and must protest if | 


no one else will. 
Now, will Mr. Phillips, or some one for him, quote 
said proposition from the ‘ Rights of Man?’ 
IRA STEWARD. 





INJUSTICE TO GERRIT SMITH. 
To Henry C. Wnricut: 

Drar Str,—Your note to me, in the Liberator of 
Jan. 14th, has just come to hand. It seems to me 
evasive and ambiguous. Had you said of Mr. Smith, 
in the letter from which I quoted, ‘ He will, if elect- 
ed, interpret the laws according to his ideas of God— 
i. e., justice and right; he will use the sword, if needs 
be, in the execution of that interpretation ; and, in so 
doing, does it not follow that he would be using the 
sword to compel others to see God as he sees him?’ I 
say, had you spoken in this wise of Mr. Smith, it would 
have reduced the whole affair to a mere abstraction, 
about which I should have cared but little. 

But I submit, that the paragraph quoted from your 
letter is, to all appearances, aimed, not at Mr. Smith’s 
disposition in regard to his official course, in interpret- 
ing and executing the laws, but at his disposition, in 
the abstract, respecting the religious opinions of 
others. When you say that Mr. Smith desires power 
to ‘compel all to see and worship God as he sees and 
worships him,’ it looks to me like a most unequivocal 
imputation of a spirit of bloody intolerance ; the very 
opposite of which trait is as notoriously true of Mr, 
Smith, as of our frienc, Mr. Garrison. 

If, my friend, you did not mean to charge Mr. Smith 
with a spirit of religious intolerance, all is right; 
only Iregret your choice of language, and manner of 
presenting your ideas of Mr. Smith. 

The man in whom the Jerry rescuers found a stout 
backer—a mountain of strength to protect them— and 
who would so wield the executive power of the State 
as to protect from the slave-hunter the poorest black 


baby, even though the Union should go to pieces in| & 


the operation, should not be treated with such careless 
obloquy as at best your letter amounts to. 

Yours, very truly, 

A. HOGEBOOM. 
Sheds Corners, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1859. 

_ 
A WORD TO A BOSTON DEACON 
On the Evils of Tobacco. 


My Broruer : 

In preaching, lecturing, and writing against To- 
baceo the last ten years, you reproach me with 
* having left the Word of God to serve tables.’ 

You should understand me, my brother, and un- 
derstand the effects of this Grear Porson on many 
millions of the human family! I wish to state, in 
few words, my views of the mischief it is doing in 
some of its bearings. My statements shall be sub- 
stantiated by explicit testimony, if you will publish 
such testimony. I cannot; I am poor—you are 
rich.* 

Tobacco, I believe, hinders the salvation of mul- 
titudes around us, particularly young men. It 
pow — Ang sen allays conviction, absorbs 
affection, and is the last idol its vota: i 
when he submits to God. hy a 

It injures piety in churches. Used in one form, 
it rs its victim porcupinish or unamiable 
among brethren. , Used in another form, it soothes 
nerves, abnormalizes inind, and renders its victim a 

natured dolt,—a cipher in the church. 

T believe it renders Clergymen ascetic, misanthro- 
pic, /ank and lean, in more senses than one. It 
sends them to Saratoga Springs, sends them to Eu- 
rope, sends them to an early grave. 

* The above statements you may think already suf- 
ficiently confirmed by rh in ao twenty Tati. 


| Away, my brother, with all cant about serving 
\tables. You have two thousand places which vend 
fs liquid death,’ to which troops, old and young, re- 
pair and drink, as they say, ‘ to whet their whistle, 
‘and smoke to dry it.’ Awful trade! awful havoc 
| of souls!’ You have a hundred pulpits! We beg 
| you, and men like you, to step aside, let your pul- 
pits come into line, and pour both Law and Gospel 
Bt twin demons, Rum aud Tobacco, and soon 
glorious old Boston will rise as from a debauch, and 
no longer hang as a millstone on the neck of Tem- 
perance. Yours fraternally, 
Fitchburg, 1859. GEO. TRASK. 


ee 
From the Hingham Gazette. 
MRS. DALL AT SOUTH HINGHAM. 


Messrs. Editors :—The addresses of Mrs. Dall 
here Sunday afternoon and evening, were listened to 
with deep interest and apparent satisfaction. The 
subject of the afternoon’s discourse was ‘ The Sab- 
bath, the Jewish idea of the Sabbath, and the Chris- 
tian use of Sunday.’ The Jewish idea of the Sab- 
bath was one of separation. The man who gathered 
| up sticks on the Sabbath was not put to death on 
{account of sin, but on account of the consequences 
;of the example. We hold the day sacred, not be- 
, cause Moses enacted it, but because it is fitted to the 
jneeds of human nature. The Jewish idea of the 
, Sabbath, which was one of rest, is passed forever. 
| The Sunday of the resurrection is what we keep 
| how; it comes to stir us to greater activity by remind- 
,ing usof the duties which adhere to immortality. 
| This change is significant. It is a change from in- 
| activity to that rest which comes from intellectual 
jand spiritual labor. To him who enters into the 
| spirit of Christ, it matters nut so much the details 
, of his life. The laboring man, when he goes home 
| from church, may sit by his fireside, and whittlea 
| toy for his sick child. Another may turn to poe- 
bef or another may study laws learnt at the nearest 
| hillside,—all will be well, if each of these has en- 
, tered into the mind of Christ. 
| _ The Christian idea of Sunday is not one of separa- 
| tion, but permeation. We are not to keep apart 
| from the world, but to enter into it, to improve it 
;and make it better. A good deal of Sabbath work 
| might be done by reading the Hebrew Scriptures, 
| with reference to the position and history of women. 
Deborah judged Israel, and was its supreme head in 

all civil and religious matters for forty years; the 
first reformer after Moses, and the only one who es- 
caped the judgment of the prophets. Her pure and 
active life was without a stain. Moses deceived ; 
Joshua was indiscreet ; Sampson dissolute ; David 
frail and sensual ; Solomon a luxurious idolater ; 
but of Deborah, the record says only that she saved 
her people from their sins, and ruled wisely for forty 
ears. 

The lecture delivered in the evening was not es- 

ially prepared for a Sabbath service, but Mrs. 

all felt that its application was eminently religious, 
and left it to her audience to secure that end. She 
showed that when the right to education was fairly 
ranted, woman had all that she would ever need to 
claim. The right to educe or draw out the faculties 
involved the right to choose the end to which those 
faculties should be trained, or the right of vocation. 
The right of vocation involved the right to protect 
and limit that vocation, to decide how far it should 
be used, &c., &e. ; in one word, the right to the 
elective franchise. 

Of this statement, she only considered the first 
term. She claimed that education was not won for 
woman till it gave her honor, respect, and bread, 
and told a touching story to illustrate the unfair 
price of woman’s work. 

She then showed what was the ideal standard of 
female education in France, Germany, England and 
this country, two centuries ago, and that the dwarf- 
ing effect of public opinion prevented it from being 
practically attained. 

In spite of publie opinion, however, there was a 
growth of the best kind, and Mrs. Dall quoted the 
names of distinguished scientific women in England 
and this country to prove this position. She also 
gave an account of the educational efforts of Alice 
Holliday in Egypt, and of Mad. Luce in Algiers. 

In conclusion, she claimed a revised and corrected 

pte opinion, as the best educational influence for 

er, &c., and called on public men to assist them in 
obtaining it. c 
South Hingham, Feb. 13th, 1859. ‘ 
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MOUNT VERNONISM. 

One of our American weaknesses is a mania for 

hobbies. The one at present under the saddle is the 


made shi of common sense ; 
and why Germany, once glorious on land and water, | 
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SUNDAY IN Lonpoy 
{London correspondence of the Boston T 
Have you ever passed a Sunday ; 
. . wunday i j 
not, try to avoid doing so, by alj pe 
ywer. When I went down to breakfast th s “4 


ing, 1 found some ten or twelve pers 


Tanseript 


I 


P v4 ons. hav: 
ished their meal, and gathered sileaty ant he 
und the 


bright coal fire. I ate a hearty break t 
which time not one of the gentlemen « ~ Aerie, 
After I had finished eating, I drew “ © won 
and taking a chair, remained seated mn the pars 
utes ; at the end of which time, | i ne 
longer—in fact, I am too much of q Yabo itn 
my tongue a very long while—so tating i bei 
gentleman fitting near me, I expressed a ay uty 
able opinion regarding the weather, ry m 
dres him, the young man started he ss ! uu 
great surprise, and then he answered? rs 


with every appearance of pleasure at oe he is to vi 
one to talk to ; in fact, we chatted for shana honary, not 
and I noticed that some of the Wee abolition of 


: Test of the r ° 
commenced speaking to each other. The “. ble he * is. 


thing wy 










lain. Here had these ten or a dozen hes - 1 We cat 
in silence, all-wishing to speak, but all of r py, ing, in our 
much imbued with either pride or mauvaise me phen! oe 
"ovine h he and Mi 


to begin, lest his neighbor should snub im 

All day long the streets have by ' 
am disappointed in my expectations as tp seeing th 
eyening service at St. Paul's Cathedral, ag 
am told, the people congregate each Sunda 
as four o’clock, to hear the singing ‘ 
get together in great crowds, pd 
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as miserable as possible by Pushing and crowdirs rt he give K 
Once the doors open, they struggle to get in, aw | our first fe 
*t were a matter of life and death : but to-nie = ughts he 
wind and beating rain have damped their anir. oi i =n 
so | must wait for another opportunity tp a the way 
scrimmage. Here the poorer classes have po she ceeding to 
to go to on Sundays or holidays, except rigs writer waxe 
houses ; and the consequence is a great ommagi Who can tell 
of blue ruin on those days. How'much better of; the Knibb of 
the Parisian laborer, who, on such ovettions, are and physic 
many fine museums to visit! In these plac, b ially which 
does no wrong, his mind is kept upon healthy «} against slay 
jects, and he enjoys the treasures of art and scien he thinks, 
gathered together at an immense cost, as much (p nd, and the 
him as for any one. Who will deny that in this, pmeny, wh 
spect France is ahead of England? 7 omaly power 
Here they cry aloud, if any one advocates th . sy slav 
opening of the Crystal Palace or the National (x vad phan 
lery on Sunday. It is, they say, a desecration ¢ oh Mars’ H 
the Sabbath. Why, surely, ‘tis worse to spend the  Manya ' 
day in a dark gin cellar, than in lofty, well-ven: en he lands at 


private, all kin 
ulness by adi 
given; but 4 
hyer will have 


lated rooms, filled with works of art, appealing tothe 
feelings. Why should the poor man, who is a» 
pelled to work all the days of the week, be refox 
a sight that cannot but do him good? It is bea 
superstition and bigotry are still alive, and thatmu 
chooses to make laws himself, and then call the 
the commands of God. Surely the Almighty di 
not create these poor people to drudge and 10 il 
and to live on without enjoyment and without res 
No; he gave them sight and senses which enabh 
them to appreciate the beautiful, as well as th 
wealthy and the noble ; and it is only because thy 
are 80 fet down in England that they are dull ai 
stupid. 


I have never seen on the Continent any clas # 
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laborers more servile and humble than the poor an apt, not 
England ; their cringing is something painful, a - Spurgeon in 
in, the large cities they all have a look of misery ain breath w: 
poverty, increased in some cases to absolute mp ization of o 
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siveness by the effects of gin—that damning curt 
of not only the men but the women, for | have a 
tived here that the latter are as ready to imme 
the former. Of course, you will understand thal! 
speak now of the lowest classes. Let thee pt 

eople have some rational amusement on Sundiyt 
et them, as the poor do in Paris, go out ino ™ 
arks and sit there, visit the museums and the 
eries of paintings and sculpture, and soons great 
and favorable change would take place; a 
poor man finding himself cared for, would rte oe 
own estimation, and from that fact alone bem 
more of a human being, and more service! © 
those who are now so eager to prevent his retin 
amusement, and thus drive him to drink and woe 
sequent degradation. If the philanthropists 
don would think more of their own poor than 
have hitherto done, the cundition of this @*® 

rsons would soon be ameliorated, and they ¥o*° 
ave the satisfaction of seeing the result 0 


good labors. 
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EVERY WEEK, 
sp eT. BOSTON 
AT LINDEN HALL, 16 SUMMER ST., BOSIY 
BY MISS & D. CARMAN, 
Physiological, Mechanical § Pathologica Phys E 
On THURSDAY EVENINGS, at i FTES 
Gentlemen and Ladies, and on FRIDA The oe 
NOONS, at 3 o'clock, to Ladies omy. * 
four days devoted to country practice. 
Physicians, Invelids, Parents, Teachers, = ‘ 
and Philanthropists will tind science, wae . 
and medical skill illustrated and applied (© © 
of each and all. ad cp ot 
The only scientific SKIRT SUPPORTED 
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Braces of all kinds, and CHAIRS to — wil in which it 
yort the Spine, for sale and fitted at her 0 ie patie Wisdom of tt 
i pate only on Friday and Saturday, FF ive platform of 
and visitors, from 9 A. M. to7 P. M. ie oretende ence is cons} 
( Beware of imposition practised 7. is. mame has ju 
who recommend worthless and useless 47° ere he has rais 
O1 6m ascii a ate in cash 
- s tate. O 
John Quincy Adams liberally. 1 
UST PUBLISHED, by BELA MAIY 6 — 
@ Bromfield Street, Boston, in one “~ sn ft " thomas 
octavo volume of 459 pages, ‘ Twetre ¢ oh Josept | f . 
the Spirit Jonn Quixcy ADAMS, throug writes ™ 
to have bee 


Stiles, Medium, to Josiah Brigham, 
in the peculiar handwriting ot 
This unique work contains © 


Adams, Mrs. Abigail Adams, ~ bay en in 



































ton—first, as recorded by thet prongh ae 
body—and second, as written by them throug 
umstic agency. Jas! 
Price $1,50. oe - 
BREAD, : 
» VEAS/- 
WITHOUT PQWDERS OR YEAS® 
al 
weer 4 can te? 
* We have seen bread so prepared, 4 ta jes” 
that it was light, highly palatable, @ " 
ble.’— Boston Herald. i, od © 
‘The disuse of yeast, salacratus, | bing is # 
health-destroying mixtures 10 _ very 2 
item that will recommend itself ¢ . 
keeper.’—Boston Traveller. e knot, 7 






«We recommend this work, pag oe how 

happy experience, that it gives GTS 17, (ns 
make the best bread we ever tasted. ts 
This light, delicious bread (with for? cing 
only) can be prepared for baking '” | We 
















‘ Glorious and Immortal Memory.’ A very excel- 
lent hobby in itself, but in posal danger of being 
overjockeyed. This ‘ Memory’ is so mixed up with 
raffles, lotteries, auctions, Jews, opera-dancers, 
mountebanks, ete., that if it were not internally 
— and immortal, it would soon become disrep- 





‘Tobacco Tracts which I have publis 


In plain English, the memory of George Wash- 


and may be eaten warm without in) tifa cookist 
the above, with other receipts for hes ts 
&e.,) for 10 cents ; cloth covers, 19 ae 
Your address merely, and one _ ork: 
you, by return of mail, the above arp this 
sons interested are invited to call "8 and =" 
cious bread at Temperance House, Februar i 
Grange Place. 
























